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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


CALIFORNIA'S INTERMITTENT YELLOW 
PERIL 


R. ROOSEVELT’S successful appeal to Governor Gillett 


for the hold-up of anti-Japanese legislation in California, 
is a good sample of legitimate Presidential intervention for the 
national welfare, remarks one editorial writer. The proposed 
legislation, it will be remembered, aimed to segregate Oriental 
children in separate schools, provide separate quarters of towns 
and cities for Oriental residents, and bar Orientals from director- 
ates of California corporations. The President’s appeal was the 
sequel to Ambassador Takahira’s formal protest against the pro- 
posed legislation on the virtual ground that it would amount to an 
act of bad faith on the part of the United States. On the receipt 
of the President’s telegram and letter Governor Gillett had the 
bills held up and later issued a statement of his own conviction 
“that no anti-Japanese legislation would be enacted at the present 
session of the California legislature.” In the mean time the atten- 
tion of the whole country has been called to the fact that the race 
problem on the Pacific coast still bristles with possibilities of 
mischief. Some think that the peril of California’s embroiling us 
in a foreign war is worse than the Japanese peril to California. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter, which only partly conceals the fear that 
continued agitation along anti-Japanese lines may end in rupture 
between the two nations, is in part as follows: 


“I am greatly concerned over the anti-Japanese bills which are 
apparently going through or are on their way through the California 
legislature. * They are in every sense most unfortunate. At )ast 
we have in first-class working order the arrangement which with 
such difficulty we succeeded in getting through two years ago. 
The Japanese Government are obviously acting in entire good faith, 
During the six months ending October 31 last, the tota) number of 
Japanese who have come to the mainland of the United States has 
been 2,074, and the total] number who have left has been 3,281. In 
other words, the whole object nominally desired by those who 
wish to prevent the incoming of Japanese laborers has been 
achieved. 

“More Japanese are leaving the country than are coming in, and 
by present indications, in a very few years the number of Japanese 
here will be no greater than the number of Americans in Japan; 
that is, the movement will be as normal in one case as in the other, 
which is just what we desire. There is, therefore, no shadow of 
excyge for an action which will simply produce great irritation and 
may result in upsetting the present agreement and throwing open 
the whole situation again. 

“These agitators have themselves to thank if trouble comes from 
what they do, if there is a fresh influx of Japanese hither. They 
hamper the nationa) Government in what it has now so efficiently 
accomplished—the agreement by peaceful means, and through the 
friendly initiative of the Japanese Government, to keep Japanese 


immigrants out of the United States, save as Americans themselves 


visit Japan. Is it not possible to get the legislature to realize the 
great unwisdom from the standpoint of the country at large, and 


above a)) from the standpoint of California, of what is being done ?” 


The personal intervention by the President has received almost 
universal commendation from the editorial writers, and the state- 
ment of the President that “nothing pending in Congress is of half 
the importance of the Japanese-California question,” has met with 
similar argeement. “We find the spirit in which President Roose- 
velt has made his stand against the California mischief-makers en- 
tirely commendable,” says the New York Evening Post; and the 
New York G7Zoée believes that both “the Governor of California 
and the President of the United States are to be congratulated for 
the promptness and vigor of their action.” “The intervention by 
the President is unusual, but not a bit more so than the efforts of 
California to nullify United States treaty rights by local law,” 
says the Hartford Courant, and it is this latter phase of the inci- 
dent which seems to have caused the strongest indignation in the 


press. Says the Louisville Couriter-Journal - 


“The statesmen of California should not forget that while they 
are Californians they are also Americans, and that a matter of 
national, not merely local, policy is embraced in their attitude 
toward the Japanese. Asa nation the people have shown their 
friendship for the Japanese. As a national question the President 
has handled our differences with Japan. It is gratuitous, unpro- 
voked, and unnecessary that California should now take the chance 
of undoing al) that has been so we)) done. ‘Japan has been most 
gracious in her dealings with the United States on the subject of 
the Japanese in the United States. Her Government has volun- 
tarily made a great concession to American prejudices by forbid- 
ding the Japanese to emigrate from their native soil to the United 
States. That policy seemed thorough enough and radical enough 
to solve the whole difficulty and to please all Americans, Califor- 
nians as wellas others. It is inconceivable that California, under 
the circumstances, should, by resorting to drastic, harassing, and 
wholly unnecessary legislation, arbitrarily and without proper 
provocation spoil the fine adjustment of questions that has been 
made. The rest of the country should be considered a bit, as well 


as the high matter of national policy. Everywhere Americans hope 
that California will defeat the proposed legislation.” 


Likewise the New York J47az7/ is convinced that— 


“It is time the sovereignty of the nation and its foreign relations 
were safeguarded by something more stable than a ‘gentlemen’s 


agreement’ between the Governor of a State and the President, or 
than the mere pressure of outside public opinion bearing on that 


State, as the President suggests. Congress can, and should, pass 
laws that would do this.” 
On the other hand, however, some of the press take a more 


sympathetic view of California’s attitude. “Sacramento is not 
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160 
required, in matters of lawmaking, to take orders from Washington,” 
says the St. Louis Gloée-Democrat,; and the New York Commer- 
cial remarks : 

“From a strictly national standpoint President Roosevelt may 


understand the Japanese-American situation better than the people 
of California do. But the people of California presumably know 
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“GO EASY THERE, Boy!” 
—Triggs in the New York Press 


much better than he what is good for California and Californians ; 
they are at least to becredited with knowing what they want them- 
selves, no matter what may be the attitude of the national Govern- 
ment or of the other States toward that want. They are acting 
with their eyes open, and their chosen )awmakers are noi Jacking 
in intelligence, judgment, or foresight. The President’s statement 
of the situation nationally and his arguments on it are apparently 
fair and logical. 
comporting with the functions of his position to interfere in the 
orderly conduct of legislation in California or in any other State.” 


But it is in no sense a part of his official duty or 


Dispatches from Japan have contained ominous quotations from 
the Japanese press. The New York //era/d quotes from the 
Hochi an editoria) entitled “Don’t Anger Us.” The editoria) is 
addrest to the American Ambassador. After recalling the intoler- 
able abuse of the Japanese at the time of the schoo) question in 
California, it expresses its “fears that sooner or later repeated in- 
sults will compel Japan to resort to a determined policy of self- 
protection,” and goes on to say: 


“Japan’s yielding attitude rather seemed to tie her hands and 
augment the restriction of rights enjoyed by all civilized Powers. 
Considering the fleet’s visit, American generosity toward our ex- 
position and the visits of commissions of business men, it is highly 
desirable to find a-cure for the malady which has attacked our 
good relations, 

“This is an admirable opportunity to prove your true sentiments 
and practise forbearance. Despite the hostility evidenced not only 
by the California bill but by the agitation to amend the Immigra- 
tion Law by Congress, the Hoch? does not credit the rumor that the 
American Government is the instigator of the latter. 
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“The ffochi does not attach much value to the Government’s 
attitude toward California. We do not desire to split hairs or 
make fine distinctions between Federal and State conditions, but 
the fact remains that there has been no result save the constant cry 
to Washington to check California. 

“The Hoch? appeals to the President and people of America. 
Altho the Japanese still believe the magnanimity displayed in the 
past will continue, the ceaseless affronts are exhausting our bound- 
less patience. For the sake of peace in the Pacific don’t anger us.” 


THE CALL FOR MORE BIG WAR-SHIPS 


x Y ERY little dissatisfaction appears in the newspapers over the 
"bisection of the Administration’s naval program by Con- 
Four battle-ships of 26,000 tons each were asked ; two are 
These will be larger and more powerful than any war craft 


gress. 
given, 
now afloat, altho there is no guaranty that by the time they are 
completed some other Power may not have equaled or surpassed 
them. England, for example, we are reminded, can build a battle- 
ship far more quickly than we can, so that when these two ships 
go into commission, the British may have others of later design 
and greater efficiency. The New York Herald, which is one of 
the leading big-navy advocates, deprecates the act of Congress 
thus ; 


“The fateful cut and thrust at the battle-ships was, of course, 
not unexpected, for the committee, even with the best intentions, 
must have been sorely harassed by divergent theories and been 
affected by the financial condition and by desires to get even with 
the Administration that have savagely sharpened the temper of 
Congress. . . 

“The new battle-ships are to be 26,000 tons in displacement—a 
very healthy and appropriate growth. With the good qualities 
they will embody and the evils they wil] eliminate, these should 
carry us in their particular class, tho not in relative strength, to 
the forefront of sea effort. Possibly they may give us third place 
in the naval hierarchy. 

“Unfortunately two ships do not constitute a fighting group, and 
had four—or, even better as an economic truth, six—of this design 
been ordered we would have owned a homogeneous and an incom- 
parable division for the maintenance of peace and prosperity and 
for the fortified assertion that arbitration is the true solvent of in- 
ternational difficulties. For lucklessly, arbitration naked and un- 
ashamed is a mere spinning of phrases unless—always unless—it 
is supported by arguments that really count.” 


The “folly of reckless naval expansion” is roundly condemned, 
however, by the New York /V’or/d, which believes that the policy 
of the Roosevelt Administration “is one of lavish extravagance in 


the direction of militarism and martial display.” The most re- 


markable protest, however, comes in the form of a statement issued 
over the signatures of the following men and women : 


Charles Francis Adams, Jane Addams, Samuel Bowles, John 
Graham Brooks, Andrew Carnegie, James Duncan, President 
Faunce, of Brown University, A. B. Farquhar, Edwin Ginn, 
Washington Gladden, Edward Everett Hale, William D. Howells, 
Chester. Holcombe, Prof. William James, the Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, President Jordan of Leland Stanford University, Bishop 
William N. McVickar, Marcus Marks, N. O. Nelson, Gen. 
William J. Palmer, the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, George Foster 
Peabody, Bliss Perry, Dean Henry Wade Rogers of the Yale Law 
School, Prof. William G. Sumner, Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, President TThwing of Western Reserve University, President 
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Thompson of the State University of Ohio, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Rabbi Stephen 5S. Wise, President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College, and others. 

These distinguished signers give “thirty reasons why the Navy 
of the United States should not be enlarged,” from which we quote 
the following: 

“(1) Because we have fought foreign foes, English, Spanish, and 
Mexican, only six years in the 125 years since the Revolution. In 
every foreign war we made the first attack. With less danger 
from attack than any other nation, we are now spending more for 
past war and preparation for future war than any other nation in 
the world. 

“(2) Because our extent of coast-line has little relation to danger 
FFOMMATACKS backs 6 sks 

“(7) Because our three foreign wars since 1781, which lasted 
only six years, cost in life, all told, in battle, nothing comparable 
with our reckless slaughter by accidents every year in time of 
peace. The $60,000,000 increase of the Navy asked for last year, 
if spent in fighting disease, ignorance, waste, and wickedness at 
home, probably could save as much life and property as all our 
foreign and civil wars have cost. In five years we have Jost alone 
by fire, largely preventable, $1,200,000,000. In four years we have 

killed, .by accident, Jargely preventable, 80.000 more than were 
killed on both sides in the four years of civil war. 

“($) Because we are already spending over 65 per cent. of the 
nation’s revenue in payment for past war and in preparation for 
future war, and have but one-third of our national revenue left 
for judicial and executive departments, coast guard, lighthouses, 
quarantine, custom-houses, post-offices, census, waterways, 
forestry, consular and diplomatic service, and a)) other construc- 
tive work. . 

“(g) Because our Navy is a)ready so )arge as to incite other 
nations to increase theirs. Our naval increase was quoted last 
year in the French Assembly as an argument for a French increase. 
This senseless rivalry is driving certain would-be customers of 
ours toward bankruptcy... 6... 

“(29) Because by lowering excessive tariffs and thus promoting 
commercial fraternity we could do more for peace than through 
intimidation by armaments.” 

Accompanying the House Committee’s report on the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill, which contains the provision authorizing the new 
ships, is a statement outlining the naval building programs of the 
chief foreign Powers for the year 1908-9. Says the Washington 


cia e oe 


correspondent of the New York Sum : 

“It shows that during the last year the policy of building battle- 
ships of large disp)acement and high speed, with main-battery guns 
of the largest caliber, has been universally continued, and all navies 
are now engaged in or have authorized the construction of such 
vessels, the list including England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Japan, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic, besides the 
United States. 

“The displacements of the later battle-ships range from 19,000 
to 22,000 tons at designed displacement; the number of large-cali- 
ber guns mounted varies from ten to twelve, and the torpedo de- 
fense, or lesser batteries, consist of calibers ranging from four to 
six inches. While England, Germany, and Japan are also build- 
ing so-called armored cruisers of the /xvéncible type, mounting 
12-inch guns (14-inch or 12-inch in Germany), these are really fast 
battle-ships in which protection has been in a measure sacrificed 
to speed. 

“In addition to these fighting-ships intended for the line of 
battle, all navies are building scouts or unarmored cruisers of dis- 
placements ranging from 3,500 to 5,000 tons, lightly armed but of 
very high speed, 23 to 26 knots, as well as torpedo craft, which 
term includes destroyers, torpedo-boats, and submarines. 

















A POSSIBLE INCIDENT OF THE AFRICAN, HUNT. 


“England is now building a number of destroyers of more than 
goo tons displacement, with 33 to 35 knots speed, besides a new 
type of about 900 tons which will have considerably less speed, 
about 27 knots, but with much improved seagoing qualities. 

“Germany is building destroyers of about 650 tons displacement 




















WELL! WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT? 
Farren in the Boston Herald. 


and 30 to 33 knots speed; and Japan is reported to be building a 
destroyer of 1,100 tons and 35 knots speed. 

“Submarines are being built in all countries, and here again the 
tendency is toward increase in size and speed.” 

The full program recommended by the House Committee author- 
izes two battle-ships of 26,000 tons displacement, $19,000,000, five 
torpedo-boat destroyers, $4,000,000, three colliers, $3,600,000, four 


submarines, $2,000,000, and one sub-surface boat, $400,000. 


UNMASKING AN INFANT MONOPOLY 


x HE people of this country are threatened by a monopoly far 

more powersu), because in far closer touch with their 
domestic and industrial life, than anything known to our experi- 
ence,” asserts President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress ac- 
companying his veto of a too generous water-power franchise bill. 
Already, he states, some thirteen large concerns are known to con- 
trol 19 per cent. of all the water-power now used by power plants 
in the United States, while there is some evidence that they really 
control 33 percent. This astonishing consolidation, he says, has 
taken place practically within the last five years, and is part of a 
deliberate and far-sighted scheme. Unless the movement, still in 
its infancy, is controlled, Congress is warned that “the history of 
the oi] industry will be repeated in the hydro-electric power indus- 
try, with results far more oppressive and disastrous for the people.” 
The full significance of the situation is revealed in the further state- 
ment that “a single generation will see the exhaustion of our 
natural resources of oil and gas and such a rise in the price of coal 
as will make the price of electrically transmitted water-power a 
controlling factor in transportation, in manufacturing, and in house- 


hold lighting and heating.” Most of the country’s water-power is 
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—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. PRESIDENT FALLIERES, 


still undeveloped, and still under national or State control. 
the President : 


Says 


“To give away without conditions, this, one of the greatest of 
our resources, would be an act of folly. If we are guilty of it, our 
children will be forced to pay an annual return upon a capitaliza- 
tion based upon the highest prices which ‘the traffic will bear.’ 
They will find themselves face to face with powerful interests en- 
trenched behind the doctrine of ‘vested rights’ and strengthened 
by every defense which money can buy and the ingenuity of able 
corporation lawyers can devise. Long before that time they may 
and very probably will have become a consolidated interest, con- 
trolled from the great financial centers, dictating the terms upon 
which the citizen can conduct his business or earn his livelihood, 
and not amenable to the wholesome check of local opinion.” 


The particular bill which incurred the Presidential veto and called 
forth these remarks granted to William H. Standish the uncondi- 
tional right to dam the James River, in Missouri, for the purpose 
of ‘generating electric power. As in his similar veto of the Rainy 
River Dam Bill of last spring, the President insists that such con- 
cessions must be so qualified as to leave the ultimate control of 
the privileges granted in the hands of the nation. Thus no per- 
petual franchises should be granted, and the Government should 
charge the grantee a license fee, which, tho nominal at the outset, 
can in the future be adjusted so as to secure a control in the pub- 
lic’s interest. As to the power of Congress to impose such con- 
ditions, the President says: 


“My reason for believing that the Federal Government in grant- 
ing a license to dam a navigable river has the power to impose any 
conditions it finds necessary to protect the public, including a 
charge and a limitation of the time, is that its consent is legally 
essential to an enterprise of this character. It follows that Con- 
gress Can impose conditions upon its consent.” 


There are rumors, however, that Congress, in its present mood, 
will pass the bill as it stands, in the face of the President's veto. 
In which case, says a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Mail, “Congress will make the President a present of a 
weapon against it which will be bigger than any stick he has yet 
wielded.” Whatever may be the feeling of Congress in this mat- 
ter, the press seem to be with the President. Thus the Chicago 
Record-Herald, the Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph, the Rochester 
Post-Express, the ‘Detroit Journal, and the Boston 7ranscript 
agree heartily that Congress should not give away, in perpetuity 
and without compensation or control, the nation’s* water-power 
privileges. Says The Transcript: 

“The United States Senate has never agreed with Roosevelt on 
the water-power program, altho individuals in it have espoused his 


KING EDWARD. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ABSENCE 


EMPEROR WILLIAM, 


OF A WAGE SCALE, 


ABDUL-HAMID, 


cause. The Senate Committee on Commerce has dismissed the 
idea as ‘a new departure from the policy heretofore pursued in 
respect to legislation authorizing the construction of such dams.’ 
The fact that the proposed policy is new the President does not 
regard as a sufficient argument against its adoption. It is some- 
what significant that so soon after the Secret-Service affair he has 
the temerity to present the difference between his views and those 
of the other House of Congress. But in this controversy Mr. 
Roosevelt can well afford to write his policy on the records. as 
exprest in repeated vetoes, and let history decide what it thinks of 
the American people of this generation if it allows him to be over- 
ridden.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce, while it thinks the Presi- ~ 
dent’s picture of a future water-power monopoly overdrawn, admits 
that the policy he advocates in regard to water franchises is “a 
sound and prudent one.” Says the New York Gloéde: 


“Heretofore the objection to damming waters for the creation of 
electrical power has chiefly been on sentimental and esthetic 
grounds. Buttheeconomic argument is stronger and capable of 
wider application. The use of the moving streams whose move- 
ment will create the motive power of the future, when the supplies 
of coal are less, must be strictly controlled and regulated by the 
public.” 


RAISING THE PRESIDENT’S SALARY 


EARLY every one seems to be willing that the President’s 
1 pay should be raised to $100,000 a year and that the salaries 
of the Vice-President, Speaker, and Federal judges should be 
largely increased, if the press comment is any indication. The 
proposition now before Congress is that instead of the present 
$50,000, plus $25,000 for traveling expenses the President shall 
have $100,000; that the Vice-President and Speaker shall have 
$15,000 each, instead of $12,000; the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court $15,000, instead of $13,000; the associate justices $14,500, 
instead of $12,500; the circuit judges $9,000, instead of $7,000; 
and the district judges $8,000, instead of $6,000. The Chicago 
Evening Post, in recommending the increase in Presidential pay, 
declares that “the worry of the thing is worth a hundred thousand, 
let alone the work of it,” and the New York Commercial thinks 
the increase entirely too little. The New York 77ribune, whose 
editor is spending many times his salary as Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James in keeping up the dignity of that position, 
thinks the President’s pay should certainly be raised ; and the New 
York Sw, whose editor has recently fallen under Presidential 
displeasure, remarks that President Roosevelt ought to have had 
the increased salary to pay for his enormous wine bills! In cons 
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HOW THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE AND TIDAL WAVE LEFT THE WATERFRONT 
AT REGGIO, 





LOCATING IMPRISONED SURVIVORS AT BAGNARA 
BY THEIR CRIES. 
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THIS WAS A STREET IN REGGIO, 
FISSURES IN THE EARTH AT MESSINA, 











MORE SCENES IN THE EARTHQUAKE DISTRICT. 


trast to our President’s $50,000 or $100,000 King Edward and Vic- The only important objector seems to be Senator Bailey, of 
tor Emmanuel receive nearly $3,000,000 each per year, and William Texas. He said in the Senate on Monday of last week that this 
II. and Francis Joseph receive nearly $4,000,000 apiece. Thein- movement for higher salaries is part of the “tendency toward ex- 
come of the Sultan is about $7,500,000 per annum, and that of the travagance” that is “calculated to alarm the thoughtful man.” 
Czar, formerly $12,000,000, is now said to be much reduced, but “We hear it said in many places,” he remarked, “that the present 
still enough to provide many comforts. salaries are inadequate to provide for the entertainments which 
The total cost of maintaining the President is put at about $230,- _ high officials are expected to give.” Well, then, he added— 
ooo by the Washington correspondent of the New York Z7zmes, 


: : “If the President of the United States is not rich enough to give 
who figures it out as follows: 


a great banquet, let him give a modest one and invite men to it 





President's salary.........sssssssseseeeeseeeseeeesseness $50,000 for what they know, instead of for what they own. Let him invite 
~cw <0 A a ps the great and upright whose purses are not their chief claim to 
President’s traveling expenses....................0+++++ 25,000 distinction, and such men will not complain if his table does not 
Maintenance White House, horses, vehicles, etc........ 35,000 groan beneath the weight of costly delicacies. Let him assemble 
White-House grounds............sssseeeeseeereeene cere 4,000 men there who will be glad to break his bread amid simple sur- 
nie eg a Prete — roundings. That will be better for him, for he will learn some- 
Repair of greenhouses........sscsssceesseecccceseeseees 3,000 thing from such men, and God knows that even the President is 
Rrintingsg merce gears fae nokswscanesicsecesanesesosds 2,000 not often exempt from the necessity of knowing more than the 
Lighting White-House grounds..................0+ee0e 510 





‘ best of us can hope to learn. If those who gage everything by 
Potala ok states. ICN 13) ee A Les $229,430 splendid trappings and by extravagance do not want to visit the 




















PUZZLE PICTURE—WHO IS BEING CHASED? 
—Naugl.ton in the Minneapolis 77zdune. 


A PERFECTLY CORKING TIME. 


White House because the entertainments are not lavish enough, so 
much the better for the President and for the country. ...... 
“ As long as there is a poorhouse in America filled with unfor- 
tunates I do not believe in this kind of expenditures. After we 
have relieved every man’s and every woman’s distress, after we 
have administered to the sick, and when we have no longer paupers 
nor inmates of the poorhouse, then you can tell me how prosper- 
ous this nation is and how liberal it ought to be with its Executive 


in the matter of salaries. But not till then.” 


THE “UNWRITTEN LAW” IN NEW YORK 


t bw acquittal of Thornton Jenkins Hains of complicity in the 

murder of William E. Annis has once more turned the atten- 
tion of the press of the whole country to that difficult and perennial 
topic, the “unwritten law.” The facts of the case, shorn of all de- 
tails, are as follows: Last summer, at Bayside, N. Y., in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses, William E. Annis was shot to death by 
Capt. Peter C. Hains, whose home he was accused of having 
broken up. Standing near by with drawn revolver, Thornton 
Jenkins Hains held the spectators at bay until his brother had 
completed the killing. No sooner was the defendant free than he 
made it plain that he, whatever the jurors may have thought, con- 
sidered his acquittal another triumph of the “unwritten law.” In 
a statement to the press he declared the lega) fight for life to be 


“like a poker game,” and went on to say; 


“The jury, by returning a verdict acquitting me of original re- 
sponsibility for the death of Annis, has placed the ‘unwritten law’ 
high above the written law of the State of New York. Clearly the 
jury vindicated the righteousness of the ‘unwritten law ” by finding 
me not guilty as charged. That must be obvious to every mind 
that has followed the trend of the testimony and grasped the signifi- 
cance of the verdict in correlation with the judge's charge. 
Clearly, also, if I am guiltless my brother is guiltless. Should he 
now be tried there is not any doubt that he will be acquitted.” 

The jurors, however, emphatically declared that they had not 

’ ® » 
been influenced by the “unwritten law. 

The Southern papers take some interesting views of the case. 
Thus the Richmond Times-Dispatch contrasts the conviction of 
the nightriders in the South with the acquittal of Hains in the 

y ‘ 78 
North, and goes on to say: 
“We do not find that Northern justice moves on a loftier plane 


than Southern justice: that juries above Mason and Dixon's Sine 


are so much truer to their oaths and more unyielding to emotiona) 
impulses than juries below it; that the natures of men in one part 


of the country are so different from the natures of men in another. 
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THE WIDENING CHASM. 
—Heaton in the Chicago /zter-Ocean. 


The same lamentable breakdowns in the law occur in New York 
as in Virginia, in Illinois as in Mississippi. This is melancholy 
truth. The one agreeable reflection in such an affair as this last 
one is that it may somewhat chasten our rather arrogant long- 
distance critics and set these generally well-meaning friends to the 
remorseful pursuit of beams.” 

Northern papers, like the Philadelphia Zedgerv, admit that “it 
will not do for critics of the South to rail at Southern lawlessness,” 
and the Springfield Republican adds: 

“The conclusion is strengthened that the rule of private venge- 
ance is supplanting public law, not in the wilder sections of the 
South, but in the heart of American civilization. . . . Here we 
have a complete reversion to the idea of crude and primitive soci- 
eties that crime is to be considered as an offense against the indi- 


vidual rather than the State, and its punishment left to the persons 
and families affected.” 


“Tf the unwritten-law-supporters like this sort of an advocate,” 
says the New York G/oée referring to Thornton Hains’s statement, 
“those who stick to the written law; will rejoice, for they behold 
this pestilent defense made ridiculous.” The Socialist Ca// of the 
same city remarks that “modern bourgeois society keeps the 
savagery and the silliness and drops the courage ” of the feudal un- 
written law of single combat. 

An interesting psychological problem is raised by the New York 
Times. It seems that the correspondents of newspapers in letters 
are bitter against the defendant; while the crowd in the court- 
room cheered him: 

“The explanation lies, perhaps, not in any essential difference 


between these two classes, but in the fact that, while capital punish- 
ment can be calmly viewed in the abstract, it excites in modern 


minds an unconguerable antagonism when it comes to application 


in a concrete case to a man seen and known.” 


“What really constitutes murder under the law of the State of 
New York ?” Other New-York papers seek for 
remedies to cure the evils the “unwritten law” seeks to cure, Zhe 


Mal saying: 


“The operations of justice and the practise of juries might be 


recast either by enacting and defining ‘the unwritten law’; by im- 
posing on home-breakers, men and women alike, legal penalties 


egual to those that are palliated when inflicted by private venge- 
ance, or by taking from juries those functions which are not a find- 


asks Zhe Suz. 


‘ ' , +) 
ing as to facts but an expression of opinion as to facts undisputed. 
Something of the reputation New York is gaining for inability 


to convict in murder cases may be gathered from the following 
paragraph which appears in the Portland Oregoxtan, under the 


title “The New-York Way”: 
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“Patrick Has Not Given Up Hope’ is the headline over a news 
item announcing that the murderer of Millionaire Rice expected 
to be soon released through habeas-corpus proceedings. As the 
murder for which Mr. Patrick was convicted and frequently sen- 
tenced to death was committed in 1900, there is certainly no reason 
why such a criminal as Mr. Patrick should give up hope. It is, of 
course, somewhat remarkable that Mr. Patrick should be kept in 
confinement for nine years while he was making an effort to escape 
punishment for his crime, but, as for giving up hope, he will hardly 
succumb to anything like that for at least another ten or twelve 
years.” 


A BIG OIL FINE UPHELD 


EXAS, in her “ten years’ war” against monopolies, scored a 
memorable victory last week when the Federal Supreme 
Court confirmed the action of the State courts in levying a fine of 
$1,623,900 against the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and at the same time ousting that company from the Lone 
Star State. Not long ago, as several papers point out, the Texas 
Antitrust Law was widely regarded as the essence of dangerous 
radicalism. Now the United States Supreme Court has unani- 
mously indorsed its operation in a conspicu- 
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gression.” Outside of Texas, also, the press seem disposed to 
read many lessons in the decision, the most common being that of 
the effectiveness of State control. As the New York World 
remarks : 


“If Missouri and Texas can bar Standard Oil from doing a 
monopoly business, and the latter can fine one of its tentacle com- 
panies, so may any State. If Virginia can fix railroad fares, so 
may any State. If New York can put the price of gas at a fair 
figure, so may any State. Similar action ina hundred directions 
any State may take and every State should take where public in- 
terest demands. Here is the real, constitutional remedy for the 
evils of monopoly.” 


This opinion is echoed by the New York American and the 
Indianapolis ews. It is qualified, however, by the Philadelphia 
Press, which remarks : 


“The suit for penalties shows that a State can exclude a trust, 
but it takes ten years to do it, and it has only been accomplished 
in the largest State in the Union, with an oil supply of its own. 
Federal regulation remains as necessary as ever.” 


Still another interesting aspect is commented on by 7he Record 
of the same city when it says hopefully that “if there really bea 





ous test case, and the press seem to be almost 
as unanimous in its favor as the court. 

It was charged that the Waters-Pierce Com- 
pany was actually owned by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, with which it 
had made an agreement maintaining the price 
of oil 10 to 25 per cent. higher than in other 
territory, after having established a practical 
monopoly in Texas. The permit of the com- 
pany to do business had been revoked once, 
but in 1900, owing to the activity of Senator 
Bailey and the sworn statements of the pres- 
ident, H. C. Pierce, it was again permitted 
to do business. These sworn statements 














were shown to be false, and the latter official 
is now under indictment. Under the original 
law the company was liable to a fine of from 
$200 to $5,000 a day; the jury fixt the rate of damages at $1,500 
for 1,033 days from May 31, 1900, until the new law in 1903 began 
to operate. This law fixt the penalty at $50 a day which the 
jury imposed for 1,488 days, up to April 24, 1907, when the suit 
was begun. 

In answering the two main contentions of the company, regard- 
ing the power of the State over foreign corporations, and the size 


of the fine, Justice Day, who wrote the opinion, said in part: 


“It is not open to question that State legislatures have the right 
to deal with the subject-matter and to prevent unlawful combina- 
tions to prevent competition and in restraint of trade, Having 
the power to pass laws of this character, of course the State may 
provide for proceedings to enforce the same. The State, keeping 


within constitutional limitations may provide its own method of 
procedure and determine the methods and means by which such 


Jaws may be made effective... .. , 


“The business carried on by the defendant corporation in Texas 
was very extensive and highly profitable as the record discloses, 


The property of the defendant amounted to more than $40,000,000 
as testified by its president. Its dividends had been as high as 


700 per cent. per annum. It is the theory of the State, sustained 
by the verdict and judgment, that the former course of business 


Was Continued notwithstanding the judgment of ouster in the 


former case. Within the bounds of the statute the penalties were 
left to the discretion of the jury trying the case. While the penal- 


ties imposed are large, they are within the terms of the statute.” 
The Houston Post calls attention “to the fact that as much as 

the courts of the country have been abused in recent years, it is to 

their decisions upholding fundamental principles of equity that the 


people owe their most substantial victories against corporate ag- 
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JOHN D. IN THE HAUNTED FOREST—"I thought I was out of this.” 


— Mayer in the New York 7imes 


‘twilight zone’ between State and Federal jurisdictions the courts 
are reducing the same to practical insignificance.” This is more 


fully developed by the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“This decision leaves no ‘twilight zone’ between Federal and 
State jurisdiction in which trusts or monopolies and conspiracies 
in restraint of trade can find refuge and escape prohibition or pun- 
ishment, States can enact their own laws and make them effective 
by their own procedure and penalties, within clear limitations 
affecting only ‘fundamental rights’ and ‘specific and applicable 
provisions of the Federal constitution,’ which must not be contra- 
vened. If these are observed there can be no intervention of Fed- 
eral power to prevent the execution of the judgment of State courts. 
This makes it plain that if the States will exercise their own anti- 
trust jurisdiction there will be little occasion for appeal to Federal 
authority to deal with the abuses of corporate, power or monopo- 
lies and combinations in restraint of trade. If these could not 
operate within States there would be no place for their operation 
in the United States, and the regulation of interstate commerce 


for the prevention of such abuses would be greatly simplih. a.” 
Some papers attempt to prophesy possible effects, the common 


prophecy being that the Supreme Court is likely to uphold the 
Missouri Supreme Court in its action ousting Standard Oil from 
that State by March 1, of thts vear. 


But one of the most interesting possible results is predicted by 
aeeee m 
the Washington Times : 


“This decision points to the conclusion that the Federal Supreme 


Court wants to lead the wav back to Staté control. It has not 
chosen the route to controi through centralization. It adheres to 


the more strict and literal interpretation which makes this Govern- 


ment a government of delegated powers and leaves all, not 








specifically delegated, in the hands of the States. It calls a halt 
in the process of centralization of power. 
movement back to the States. 
“Unquestionably it is one of the most important decisions in a)) 
the line of antitrust litigation. It will be cited for generations to 
come in innumerable cases, \t will start this winter’s legislatures 
studying the Texas Jaws, and doubtless will be responsible for the 
adoption of codes, based on the Texas acts, in many States.” 


It directs the whole 


AN UNPRECEDENTED LIBEL SUIT 


W HEN the New York JJ’07/7d2 \ent its columns to the sug- 

' gestion that Charles P, Taft, brother of the President-elect 
and Douglas Robinson, a brother-in-law of President Roosevelt, 
had benefited financially when the United States purchased 
the Panama Cana) rights from the French company, and that 
the whole transaction had been tainted with corruption, the Pres- 
jdent sent a message to Congress characterizing the story as “a 
Wbel upon the Government of the United States.” At the same 
time he exprest his opinion that it sbou)da not be Jeft to individu- 
als to seek redress for such a libel, but that the Government 
should tind a way to prosecute the case. When, therefore, grand 
juries in Washington and New York began summoning witnesses 
to testify in “a matter between the United States and the Press 
Publishing Company ”—the corporate title of The World—the as- 
sumption was that the President had found a Jaw to fit the case, 
in spite of the general impression that no such offense as libeling 
a government was recognized in this country. While the actual 
plaintifis and defendants in the case are still unannounced, the 
mere suggestion of a Federal suit against a newspaper for crimi- 
nal libel has greatly stirred up the press. Such a suit, remarks 
the Boston 7yvaunscr7pt (Rep.), “would raise an issue which it has 
been generally thought was Jaid forever by the repeal of the alien 
and sedition laws one hundred years ago.” Even assuming 7/2 
World to be as guilty as the President alleges, savs the Portland 
(Me.) Advertiser (Rep.), it is a case where the proposed remedy 
“would be worse than the disease.” To quote further from the 
same source: 


“But the doctrine that an allegation of wrong-doing on the part 
of individuals, whether they be private citizens or Government 
officials, is a slander on the people, is both novel] and dangerous. 
That such a doctrine has been set up is evident from the language 
of the President's message to Congress on the Panama affair. In 
it he said that Mr, Pulitzer ‘ had blackened the good name of the 


American people’ and that ‘ he should be prosecuted for libel by 
the Government authorities.” It is a doctrine which has been 


well described as ominous.” 
This view is shared by the Lowell Courier-Citizen (Rep.), the 
Chicago /xz¢ter Ocean (Rep.), the Kansas City Journal (Rep.), the 


New York Evening Mail (Rep.), the Springfield Republican 
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(Ind.), the Nashville Baxxzer (Ind.), the Quincy “/eva/@ (Dem.), 
and by many other papers of all parties. “It is safe to say in ad- 
vance,” remarks the New York Z2venzng /os¢ (Ind.), “that, if the 
prosecution be anything but a suit for libel by aggrieved indi- 


viduals, if it be an attempt to establish the right of the Govern- 


ment, as such, to punish even unjust or malicious attacks, it wil) be 
an enormous blunder.” To quote further: 


“We say this irrespective of what the law may be found to be. 
It is possible that, under some old statute or other, a Government 
suit for libel may be maintained. But the mistake of bringing one 
is not thereby diminished. Far from fettering reckless journalists, 
it puts a new weapon in their hands. ‘They can at once cry out 
that they are victims of oppression, and that the freedom of the 
press is imperiled in their persons, The real issues will be hidden 
under a cloud of this kind of dust. If The World \ibeled Mr. 
Cromwell, or C, P, Taft and Douglas Robinson, or even Theodore 
Roosevelt, those gentlemen have an ample remedy. The laws of 
libel are severe, admitting of exemplary damages and of criminal 
prosecution. Let the injured parties in the present case seek their 
vindication, and the punishment of the ofttender, in the reguiar 


way. Any other course will permit sensational newspapers both 


to pose as martyrs and to get off scot-free. 


“A blow at the liberty of the press,” is the warning cry heard on 


many sides. Says the Washington Zvening Stfar- 


“Neither national public sentiment nor the courts will, it is be- 
lieved, permit a partizan national Government to indict in the 


District of Columbia even its libelous partizan critics in New 
Orleans or San Francisco and to extradite them and bring them 


for trial to a jurisdiction so peculiarly under the contro) of the 
national Government as the ten miles square. Ze S7arxr hopes 
that the prosecutions will be brought with some of the defamed 
individuals as the complainants, and that indictments wil] be 
found in the jurisdictions in which the accused newspapers 


are published as well as in Washington. If the precedent of the 
Dana case of 1895 is to stand, the only effect of a Washington in- 


dictment will be to exile the indicted from the national capital, 
since it was decided in that case that Dana could not be extra- 


dicted and brought here from New York for trial.” 


The Indianapolis Mews, which may be a defendant in the case, 
reminds its readers that the freedom of the press is an old battle- 
ground in Anglo-Saxon countries, 

The Toledo Blade (Rep.), however, thinks that the true doc- 
trine of free speech will not suffer in the least by anything which 


puts a check upon the irresponsible propagation of falsehoods. 


Thus: 


“Tf it is free speech to publish an article declaring that the pur- 
chase of the Panama Canal was a huge fraud, that a relative of 
the President profited tremendously by that transaction, and, by 
inference, the President himself, that the brother of the Republi- 
can candidate for the presidency also shared in the corrupt gains, 
and by inference the candidate himself—all of the charges being 
manufactured out of whole cloth—then it would be right and 


proper to harness this free speech.” 





TOPICS 


WE confidently expect President Roosevelt to keep up the interest until the 
fall of the curtain.—Chicago News. 

‘*BotH Washington and Lincoln were devoted Americans, devoted patriots.”’ 
—Theodore Roosevelt in The Outlook. 

ACCORDING to a census-bureau estimate it is going to cost $14,000,000 to 
count us. That is about six for $1. It looks like easy money for a good 
counter.—Chicago Neu's. 

A Baxrimore undertaker advertises: ‘If, when all is done, the funeral has 
not been satisfactory to you, you need not pay the bill."’. That’s a dead cinch. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

“Can anybody explain the mystery of life and death?’’ asks Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. Reserve 89 columns for the associate editor, doctor, and you'll see.— 
Richmond Times-Despatch. 

In San Francisco a man got eight years for stealing eight cents, while a banker 


who wrecked a bank with $9,000,000 deposits got eighteen months. Things have 
never been right there since the earthquake.—Philadelphia Inqutrer. 


IN BRIEF 


BEN TILLMAN is the latest earthquake victim.—Chtcago Tribune. 


Katser WILHELM must be in the mood to cancel his subscription to his clip- 


ping-bureau.—Chicago Fost. 


We are assured that there will be no baseball war in 1909. That leaves a 
clear field for the Balkan difficulty.—Chicago News. 


Tue Russian Douma has sent a congratulatory note to the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. This should encourage the latter some, if not much.—Washington 


Herald. 


Jupce Lanois refuses to hear the oi] case again. What is there to hear that 
he doesn’t know already? Attorneys for the corporation may be very smart, 


but they couldn’t tell him anything about that case. Let them try it on another 
judge.—Chicago News. 


‘Tue origin of politics is lost in prehistoric uncertainty,” says a scientist. 
We note that ‘‘the paleolithic man lived in Ohio,’’ according to the Baltimore 


American, however. The latter circumstance may throw some light on the 


former condition.—Washington Herald. 
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LESSONS OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


HE dismay and consternation with which Europe, and indeed 


the whole civilized world, have contemplated the stupendous 
catastrophe at Messina and Reggio have at last found definite and 


articulate utterance in the press. “Is Messina to be rebuilt ?” we 
are asked. “Shall the regions of the earth liable to seismic con- 
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THE MESSINA CATHEDRAL BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE, 


vulsions be abandoned ?” is a question seriously propounded by 
leading organs of journalism, The more deeply underlying prob- 
lems connected with the calamity are treated by such German 
journals as dealin a somewhat cold-blooded tone with “the philos- 
ophy of the catastrophe.” The Roman organ of the Vatican de- 
clares that such a visitation as the Calabrian earthquake serves as 


an occasion for vindicating 


FOREIGN COMMENT ™ 


the divine justice and insure the eternal repose of the victims, as 
wel as comfort and resignation for the survivors.” 


The Paris Ga¢éo¢s, in an article entitled “From the Throne to 


the Ruins,” dwells more particularly on the part played by the 
King and Queen of [taly in the relief of the sufferers from the 


terrible upheaval. “In Germany, in Russia, in England, examples 
of this kind are much rarer,” the writer notes, and asks: “Has the 

















Courtesy of the New York “Sun,” 


THE PRESENT CATHEDRAL. 


Latin race alone reserved to itself the privilege of showing pity 
and self-sacrifice?” We are told that Alfonso XIII, followed the 


example of St. Louis, and that not only Bonaparte, but Napoleo: 
III,, always repaired to the scenes of national disaster, The edi- 

torial concludes : 
“It has been said that the right of pardon is the choicest privi- 
lege of the Crown. There 





the “solidarity of the hu- 
man race.” Thus we read 
in the Osservatore Romano 
of the sympathy and co- 
operation shown by the 
various nations of the world 
who were represented in 
that Scylla and Charybdis 


of desolation : 


“We see here the tri- 
umph of humanity, the 


epiphany of the world’s 
charity. This human soci- 


ety, which is lost in the 








is, however, another right, 
which is still choicer and 
more useful, that of per- 


sonally rendering succor to 
the unfortunate.” 

That catastrophes like 
earthquakes are tokens of 
the special interpositions 
of an avenging providence 
is dismissed as a medieval 
myth by the Berliner 

Tageblatt, in an article on 
“the philosophy of the 
| earthquake,” from which 








Courtesy of the New York “Sun.’’ 


mazes of so many errors, 
which is guilty of so many 
faults, which is the author 
of so many wrongs, mora) and materia), sti)) preserves under 
the dust and ashes of its asphyxiating worldliness, the sacred fire 
of Christian charity, always ready to burst out into a bril)iant 
flame, which warms but does not destroy, which illuminates with- 


out consuming. It is a flame which soars to heaven like sweet in- 
cense, like a prayer of propitiation which has power to appease 


THE CATHEDRAL AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


we quote the following: 


“The modern spirit looks 
at these things in another 
way. The modern human race is at war with the world around 
it. It fights with the forces of nature and will subjugate them to 
its service, or at least render them harm)ess. 

“Mankind is aware that science alone can succeed in doing 
this. 

“The earthquake, therefore, is merely regarded as a problem 
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which science alone can master, and can alone succeed, if not in 
obviating, at Jeast in rendering Jess destructive.” 

The rebuilding of the old and beautiful Greek city of Messina 
is already being discust. It will undoubtedly be rebuilt, says 7Ze 
Daily Mail (London), but with more cautious constructive skill. 
Thus we are told: 

“It might seem at first sight that it is an open challenge to nature 
to rebuild towns which she has so plainly marked out for injury. 
But here modern science has an important réle to play. Since the 
last great cataclysm visited the Straits of Messina seismological 
phenomena have been carefully studied. A vast mass of informa- 
tion has been accumulated, and if this be judiciously utilized the 
danger of a future disaster can be greatly reduced, if not altogether 
removed. It is known, for example, from an examination of the 
effects of the earthquake at San Francisco that steel-framed build- 
ings resisted the shocks with almost complete success. The ‘sky- 
scrapers,’ in which the commercial capital of California abounded, 
did not fall or cause loss of human life. The reason was that they 
were strongly built of a material which would withstand vibrations, 
and that they were planted upon firm foundations.” 

The Nene Freie Presse (Vienna) thinks that the restorers of 
Messina may well take a lesson from Japan. ‘To quote from this 
important Austrian organ : 

“The question of rebuilding the ruined city and its neighboring 
villages has been discust by an eminent Italian geologist, who 
asserts that the Japanese style of building is almost earthquake- 
Japan is we)) known to be acountry much exposed to the 
most violent seismic disturbances. 


proot. 
And Southern Italy would do 
well, inaccordance with aclimate very similar to that of Japan, to 
imitate as far as possible the style of building which has been 
found to be safest in Nippon.” 


The Westminster Gazette (London), less sanguine, remarks: 


“To prophesy that Messina will not rise again from its ashes 
would be foolish in face of its past record; but that it can fora 
century at least again become the prosperous port that it was seems 
impossible to believe. A new population must be created that has 
not the memory of the earthquake.”—7yrans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





NICHOLAS—* I wonder if the New Year will be like the last.’”’ 
—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


GRIM POSSIBILITIES 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF CANADA 


Pane is enthusiastically “Yankee,” says a writer in the 

Tour du Monde (Paris). Farmers from the United States are 
crowding into the Canadian Northwest, and the imperialistic jour- 
They have reason for 
“The influence of the 
United States is completely transforming Canadian )ife. Thegreat 
cities of the St. Lawrence all publish papers written, edited, and 


nals of London are becoming alarmed. 
their trepidation, declares this writer. 


y 


“From the editorials to the 
sporting news, these papers are steeped in Yankee slang.” “The 
cablegrams printed in these Canadian papers come from New York 


and are supplied by a syndicate over which the famous anglophobe 


o) 


printed after American models.’ 


William Randolph Hearst presides.” “Almost the whole book 
trade and periodica) trade along the St. Lawrence is fed by Ameri- 


can books and periodicals.” “The hotels of the Dominion are 


clumsy copies of American hotels.” 'To quote further: 


“New-York fashions in the way of clothing are servilely imitated 
by the Canadians. American games suchas baseball, and Ameri- 
can sports, such as go-as-you-please races, have entirely supplanted, 
at least in Western Canada, such British games as cricket and foot- 
ball. In Western Canada the cigars are of American make, and 
chewing-tobacco, of which Yankees are immoderate consumers, 3S 
also used to an immense extent.” 


In vain are the efforts of British Imperialists to stop the tide of 
Americanism. It is like Mrs. Partington’s attempt with her 


broom to sweep back the waves of the sea. Asthis writer remarks: 


“English Imperialists are proposing to encourage the Anglo- 
Saxon subjects of King Edward to emigrate to Canada. But even 
if the stream of fresh natives from England should succeed in re- 
enforcing the British element in the colony, it is to be feared that 
these ‘Joyal subjects,’ once transplanted to this continent, would 
quickly come under the sway of the Yankee contagion.” 


The only safeguard for Canada lies in the French popula- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, altho this writer does not tell us how 
largely the manufacturing and lumber districts of New York and 
New England are peopled by what are styled “Canucks.” He 


deals with the question as follows: 


“Tt is a very curious circumstance that the great obstacle to the 
complete Americanization of Canada lies, as far as we can see, in 
the French element, which has a preponderating moral influence 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence. Thanks to their language and 
their religion French Canadians have so far remained unaffected 
by the moral and political influence of their southern neighbors- 
It is this conquered people, ancient French colonists subjugated 
by England, who guard and keep in the possession of the Crown 
of England its mest splendid colonial jewel.” —7Zranslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















ANOTHER JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 
Both claim the New Year. Which shall have him? 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


OF 1909. 
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IS CHINA TAKING THE BACK TRACK? 
F Napsennasrcgarceen is felt by some European papers that the 


deposition of Yuan Shih-Kai means that the new Chinese 
Government is hostile to the spirit of progress that seemed to be 
stirring in the Empire. He was the leader in the progressive 
movement, and he is the first victim of the new Regent. The 
United States, British, and German Ministers 
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“His capacity as an administrator was demonstrated by the sue- 
cess with which he raised, trained, and paid a considerable body 
of really serviceable troops, equipped, organized, and drilled upon 
Western models. That is a feat which no Chinaman has ever be- 
fore accomplished; and the proof which he has given that it can 
be achieved may one day have results important, not only to China, 
but to mankind. Yuan Shih-Kai insisted strongly in theory upon 
the sovereign rights of his country, and protested against the en- 

croachments upon them by foreigners ; but in 





at Peking have all taken opportunities of ex- 
pressing their surprize, if not their disgust, 
at the sudden deposition of this powerful vice- 
roy and president of the Jmperia) Foreign 
Office. This “strong man of China,” as he 
was called, represt the opium traffic, reformed 
the army, modernized education, gave pro- 
tection to foreigners, and, in a word, repre- 
sented the West in the East. The news of his 
fall has struck the ear of Europe with the 
same amazement as did the news of Bis- 
marck’s dismissal. The immediate cause of 
his deposition, we )earn, was his determined 
opposition to official corruption, his most vin- 
dictive enemy being the reactionary Viceroy 
Chang Chih Tung. The foreign ministers 
in Peking may not be able to suggest his re- 
instatement, says the London Standard, but 
they can at least “express the hope to the Re- 








practise he showed a statesmanlike under- 
standing of the real position of China among 
the nations, and of her inability to assert her 
claim to rank among them as an equal until 
she has brought her manners and her insti- 
tutions to the level imposed by modern civil- 
}zation. 

bait js this level he 
gave a steady and vigorous support to the 
movement in favor of Western education, 
which already promises to bear a surprizing 
harvest. 

“For the same reason he took the lead 
in the agitation against opium. He had 
seen the pernicious effects of the opium habit 
in his efforts to create an army, and he had 
actually succeeded in suppressing it among 
his recruits. This, of course, was a powerful 
argument in reply to the opponents of the 
famous antiopium edicts. Like many other 
ambitious politicians, Yuan Shih-Kai had 
often to surrender his own better judgment in 
deference to the prejudices and the interests 


order to raise her to 








gent that this step does not mean, what every- 
body in China, or with knowledge of China, 


YUAN 


wi}) infallibly construe it to mean—namely, 
the reversal of the progressive policy with 
which Yuan Shih-Kai was identified.” 

The opinion of Europeans who have dealings with China is well 
summarized by Zhe Westminster Gazette (London), in which we 
read : 


“The fall of Yuan Shih-Kai will be of immense significance if 
it is to be interpreted as the triumph of the most reactionary element 
in the Government of China. Yuan Shih-Kai was not only the 
ablest of contemporary China administrators. To a greater de- 
gree than any other prominent statesman in the country he realized 
where lay the weakness of China and the policy that must be pur- 
sued if she was ever to take her proper place among the great 
nations. To his sagacity at the time of the Boxer rising was due 
the safety of the legations, and with it the continuance of the 
present Chinese dynasty. His dismissal now on the pretext that 
he is suffering from an affection of the foot comes within two 
months of the change of rulers, and at a time when the new reign 
has to give proof of its tendencies. Altho the step taken by the 
representatives of the Powers is an unusual one, it can scarcely be 
matter of surprize that they seek sanction for the inquiry whether 
the dismissa) means the reversa) of the progressive po)icy of Yuan 
Shih-Kai. That it does is agreed by those with a knowledge of 
China.” ° 

The Peking correspondent of the London 7zmes remarks : 


“No man in China deserved better of his country. He has been 
in the forefront of progress, and is the best administrator China 
has produced in this generation. When Governor of Shantung in 
1900 his action in resisting the Boxer insurrection and in safe- 
guarding foreigners really saved the Empire from disruption. 
He created China’s modern army and was the leader of the modern 
educational movement in China, and his famous. memorial of Sep- 
tember 2, 1905, urging the summary abolition of the antiquated 
system of literary examination, was epoch-making. Under his 
Viceroyalty the metropolitan province became the most advanced 
in the Empire. With Tang Shao-yi he led the antiopium move- 
ment. Since he entered the Ministry for Foreign Affairs China 
has attained a measure of respect among the Powers which was 
unknown before.” 

Commenting editorially on this incident, the leading London 


daily observes of the deposed minister: 


SHIH-KAI. 
From the painting by Hubert Vos. 
The deposition of this progressive leader is 
thought to indicate the hostility of the new 
rulers of China to Western ideas. 


of those with whom he had to work. He 
has not been wholly free from the faults 
and weaknesses of Oriental statesmen, but 
our correspondent says no more than the 
truth when he affirms that in the eyes of 
the foreign representatives in Peking the 
great Viceroy stood for order, for stability, and for progress.” 


RUSSIA’S AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 


HE land question has always been the hinge of a revolution. 
Private ownership of land was brought to the French peas- 

antry through the devastations of the guillotine. Somewhat simi- 
larly the land question has constantly been to the front during the 
slower and more smoldering revo)ution of Russia. 
common land of the mir is all the peasants enjoy. 


At present the 
For the Rus- 
sian peasant there has not been a square foot which he can possess, 
convey, or buy under his individual title. But the Russian Parlia- 
ment is now seeking to alter all this. 
opposition, is to be abolished. 


The mir, in spite of much 
This movement resembles in some 
ways our Government’s new plan of allotting the Indian tribal 
lands to individuals. Some argue that the Russian peasant will 
sell his allotment, waste the money, and become a pauper, while 
others maintain that his little plot of land will be the making of him. 

This profound change in the economic and social conditions of 
rural Russia has, according to all interpreters, been recently de- 
creed or sanctioned by the third Douma. The Government’s bill 
for the gradual dissolution of the mir (the village communal sys- 
tem of land tenure), an ancient and famous institution, and the 
conversior of the peasants into individual proprietors with full 
liberty te buy and sell land, has been accepted by a decisive 
The principal provisions have been approved, and the 
The 
bill gives legal effect to a decree which the Government promul- 
gated “between Doumas,” tho its right to take that momentous 
step was vehemently denied by the advanced constitutionalists. 
Under the “fundamental law ” rejection of the bill by the Douma 


majority 


rest is regarded as a mere matter of formality and detail. 


would have caused the temporary act to Japse. 
There was much agitation and uncertainty regarding the fate of 
the bi)). Its failure was predicted by some and feared by Premier 
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Stolypine. It was rumored that the Premier would resign at once 
in the event of adverse action on his pet measure, and that a re- 
actionary ministry would be formed by Dournovo, Witte’s Minis- 
ter of the Interior and an anticonstitutionalist. Those rumors, it 
is said, influenced many doubters and opponents of the “revolu- 
tionary ” bill in its favor. To save the Douma and avert reaction 
the bill was adopted. 

The St.-Petersburg press is divided on the question, but all the 
progressive organs are apprehensive or bitter. The Government 
is charged with breaking with the past, recklessly destroying a 
historic institution, and sacrificing the interests of the peasant 
masses for the sake of a political advantage and a mere theory as 
to the “right” system of land tenure. The A¢ech declares that in 
Russia so-called individual ownership will mean a rural proletariat 
on the one hand and on the other a minority of shrewd, unscrupu- 
lous “exploiters” and usurers into whose hands the bulk of the 
land will fall. It is sure that few peasants, if not bribed by favors, 
flattery, and bureaucratic patronage, would deliberately vote to 
permit the peasants to expropriate themselves. The Viedomosti, 
a Moderate-Liberal organ, says: 


“If it were proposed to remedy defects in the communal system, 
no objection could be taised, but the lawmakers go further and 
undertake, under a preconceived notion, to determine once for all 
what form of ownership the peasants shall maintain. This isa 
radical error, betokening ignorance of the whole agrarian situa- 
tion. . . . It is hard to believe that the peasant will grasp those 
political and administrative motives which prompt the Douma 
majority and the ministers. The hungry, land-poor peasant will 
judge simply and plainly—To him that hath shall be given. The 
less fortunate peasants will be deeply offended and feel that their 
last resource is gone.” 


Even the editor of the Gvajdanin, a Conservative journal, de- 
plores the law and severely blames the Octoberist party. “ Hav- 
ing disposed of the commune,” it says, “the Octoberists again 
demonstrate that they will shrink from no violence to national in- 
stitutions and customs so long as such gymnastics promise them 
supremacy in a party sense.” 

The Premier’s organ, Rossza, contends that the “new order” is 
incompatible with the outworn, compulsory system of common 
ownership. The peasant, like other citizens, must be a free man, 
and his property should be his to manage as he will. There will 
be no agricultural and industrial progress in Russia, it asserts, 
until individual property in land is recognized. It sneers at those 
admirers of Western ideas who stick at land reform in the West- 
Why should the peasant be ruined by a system which 
It adds sarcastically : 


ern sense. 
is good for everybody else ? 


“The noble landowner may sell everything to his last stitch, 
and no one talks of the destruction of his estate; the merchant, 
the petty tradesman, the workman may do as he pleases with his 
own, yet no one is afraid of ruin, But the poor peasant must be 
tied to the commune and protected against himself. And, strangely 
enough, the more you give him the poorer he is.” 


The Government, however, has been forced to admit the need 
of supplementary legislation to prevent the thriftless, the drunk- 
ards, and the incompetents from selling their land and leaving 


This is a contingency that the old- 
This, how- 


their families destitute. 
fashioned mir has so far been successful in obviating. 
ever, is thought to have been effected at the expense of that train- 
ing in self-respect, independence, and prudence in which the ordi- 
nary moujik has shown himself to be deficient. It is hoped by 
most writers that the new law will prove barren or ineffective for 
decades. What Russian peasants need, say the advanced Liberals, 
is more land, compulsory-purchase laws, not the sudden destruc- 
tion of an institution that has made for solidarity, for responsi- 
bility, for security, the establishment of a system that under 
existing conditions will only multiply paupers and vagrants and 
starving job-hunters in the cities.—7vamnslations made for THE 
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AMERICAN PROVINCIALISM 


A RATHER severe and scathing arraignment is brought against 

our countrymen by Herbert W. Horwill in the English Im- 
perialistic ational Review (London). The Rev. Mr. Horwill is 
a Methodist of high attainments and much brilliancy as a journa)- 


ist, and he spe: - from personal observations made here. He 
gives quotations from Zhe Congressional Record as yielding 
“interesting materia) for an account of the natural history of the 
spread eagle.” He quotes a member of the national parliament at 
Washington as describing Congress as “the supreme council of the 
greatest nation of recorded time.” This and other like utterances 
are of “the style of eloquence which Dickens recorded.” He pays 
his compliments in this manner to Senators Bailey and Thurston. 
The former gentleman is quoted as speaking in the following strain 
in the course of a speech made against the suggested subdivision 
of Texas into five separate States : 


“The history of the world does not furnish a sublimer courage, 
a more unselfish patriotism, than that which illumines almost every 
page in the early history of Texas. Students may know more of 
other battle-fields, but there is no one baptized in the blood of 
braver men than Goliad. Historians may not record it as among 
the great and decisive battles about which they write, and yet the 
victory of the Texans at San Jacinto is destined to exert a wider 
influence upon the happiness of the human race than all the con- 
flicts which established and subverted the petty kingdoms of the 
ancient world. Poets have not yet immortalized it in their most 
enduring verse and yet the Alamo is resplendent with a nobler 
sacrifice than Thermopyle itself, because while Thermopyle had 
her messenger of defeat, the Alamo had none.” 


The rhetorical flights of Dr. George Cary Eggleston and others 
are also treated as specimens of “self-complacent provincialism ” 
arising from “a colonial ignorance of what has been done, and is 
being done, outside the United States.” To quote his words: 


“This ignorance is fostered by those very features of the 
American’s native surroundings which are mistakenly supposed to 
stimulate a broad outlook. The supposition that to be born ina 
large country is in itself a liberal education is a curious fallacy. 
It is not uniformity, but variety, that quickens intellectual activity. 
In this respect the advantage is not with the American, but with 
the European. The fact that the United States measures nearly 
three thousand miles from east to west, with an ocean on either 
side, does not magically expand the mind of the individual Ameri- 
can; it simply makes it necessary for him to travel farther to es- 
cape the conditions with which he has been familiar all his days. 
. . . In most Europeancoun tries, on the other hand, the com- 
parative nearness of the national boundaries to a man’s birthplace 
makes it the easier for him to pass over them. If you live in Bir- 
mingham, for example, you can put yourself into an entirely foreign 
environment before the resident in Kansas City has crossed the 


Ohio.” 


This geographical isolation, with its narrowing effect, according 
to this reverend journalist, is made more direful still from its com- 
plication with political isolation, which, we are told, has long kept 
“the average American ignorant” and even “indifferent” about 
what has been going on in “the outside world.” Hence we read: 


“The necessity of making acquaintance with what is happening 
elsewhere in the world has been minimized for Americans, until 
lately, by the political isolation of the United States. That coun- 
try has been spared not only the entanglement of foreign alliances, 
but also the educating influence of direct contact with foreign 
problems. Its freedom from European complications, however 
helpful on the whole to the development of its internal resources, 
has certainly tended to circumscribe the ideas of its people. 
Further, in the Old World, even if we are not able to go abroad, 
a constant appeal is made to the imagination by visible memorials 
of past centuries. We can travel in time, if not in space. We 
have before our eyes persistent reminders that the civilization of 
the twentieth century is not the sudden creation of our own con- 
temporaries, or of a generation immediately preceding, but has 
been slowly built up by the genius and toil of our forefathers.” 
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SOME FREAKS OF LIGHTNING 


URIOUS stories connected with the manner of death of vic- 
tims of lightning-stroke are discust by an editorial writer in 

The Lancet (London, January 2). Many of these are doubtless 
superstitions or inventions, but others are certainly true, tho it is 
difficult to draw the line between the two classes. Sometimes the 
person struck by lightning is stript of his clothing or his hair is 
Sometimes the victim is struck 
When touched, 


singed off, without other injury. 
dead, but stiffened into the semblance of astatue. 
the body often crumbles into dust. Cases are on record where the 
picture of some adjacent object has been printed on the victim 


by the lightning-flash, and 
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head completely removed. Sometimes the hair returns and some- 
times the part is permanently bald. ...... 

“In the case at Krugersdorp bones were broken and a few other 
similar cases are recorded. Probably in some of them the frac- 
ture was caused by the fall. Flammarion mentions a case in which 
eight sheep were struck; all their bones had been broken as tho 
crusht in a mortar; the fall would not account for this. . . . When 
an electric current is passed through a number of persons holding 
hands it is generally felt most by those at the end of the chain, and 
several cases have been recorded in which only those which may 
be called the terminals of a series of animals are damaged. Five 
horses in a line received a stroke of lightning; only the first and 
the last were killed. On another occasion five horses ina stable 
were struck; the only one to escape death was the one in the 

center. Several remark- 





paralysis and rheumatism 
have sometimes been cured 
by lightning, altho this 


treatment is not recom- 


mended. Says the writer: 


“Perhaps the most sur- 
prizing result of a light- 
ning-stroke is to be seen in 
those cases where no real 
harm is produced, tho the 
injury to the clothing may 
make it certain that the 
lightning did hit the per- 
son, and even a watch-chain 
has been fused without in- 
jury to its owner. It is, 
however, more common for 
temporary unconsciousness 
to be present, even if 








able accounts have been 
recorded where alternate 
animals of a series have 
been killed. During a 
storm in 1go1 lightning en- 
tered a stable where there 
were twenty cows and it 
killed ten of them. The 
first, the third and so on, 
- were killed, while the sec- 
ond, the fourth, and so on, 
survived. It is certainly 
difficult to explain cases 
such as these, but it would 
be unwise to deny the pos- 
sibility of their occurrence. 
Cases of complete inciner- 
ation are not rare, but more 
remarkable are the in- 
stances in which the body 
of aman killed by lightning 








perfect health is regained. 
A very curious effect is 
sometimes produced. The 
person struck is killed and 
yet he remains in the very attitude in which he was at the 
moment of death. Eight farm laborers were resting at dinner- 
time under an oak when they were all struck and killed by the 
same flash of lightning. When found they appeared to be still 
eating. One held a glass, another was carrying a piece of bread 
to his mouth, anda third had his handona plate. In another case 
a woman was struck while picking a poppy. The body was found 
standing with the flower stillin her hand. The most probable ex- 
planation of these occurrences is the instantaneous onset of rigor 
mortis, and it has been shown experimentally that in animals killed 
by electricity the onset of rigor mortis can be hastened by increas- 
ing the strength of the current....... 

“Perhaps the most curious accompaniment of a lightning-shock 
is the stripping off of the clothes. This appears to be very com- 
mon. Dr. G. Wilks, of Ashford, Kent, describes a case in which 
aman was struck by lightning while standing by a willow-tree. 
Immediately afterward his boots were found at the foot of the 
tree and the man was lying on his back two yards off, absolutely 


naked except for part of the left arm of his fannel vest. He was 
conscious but much burned and his left leg was broken. The field 


around was strewn with fragments of the clothes which were torn 
from top to bottom. The boots were partly torn, Flammarion 
mentions a case in 1898 in which three women were standing round 
a reaping-machine when one of them was struck by lightning and 
killed; the two others were uninjured, but they were stript abso- 
lutely naked, even their boots being removed.” 

It has been suggested that the stripping of the clothes is caused 
by the rapid formation of steam, When trees are struck the bark 
is frequently torn off, probably by the electricity passing between 
it and the wood. It is not unreasonable to imagine that the same 
explanation applies to the removal of clothes. We read further: 

“Little less remarkable is the shaving effect which is sometimes 
seen. Two men who were in a windmill were struck by lightning. 


They were both rendered deaf and the hair, beard, and eyebrows 
of one were burned. A woman who was struck had the hair of her 





THIRTY SECONDS OF LIGHTNING. 


This picture was made by an exposure of half a minute during a thunder-storm, 


has appeared to be unal- 
tered, but when touched it 
has crumbled to dust. In 
1838 three soldiers took 
shelter under a tree and a stroke of lightning killed them all, but 
they all remained standing, and even their clothes appeared 
to be intact, but when touched the bodies fell intoa heap of 
ashes. The lower animals appearto be more liable to be struck 
than human beings. . . . A whole herd of cattle or sheep may be 
destroyed by lightning. Two hundred and sixteen sheep out of 
288 have been struck, and on one occasion 2,000 goats are said to 
have been destroyed at one time. Inastorm cattle and sheep herd 
together, and this fact probably increases their danger.” 


Representations of surrounding objects are sometimes said to 
have been imprinted on the victims’ skins by a lightning-discharge. 
Nearly always the picture is that of a tree and may be merely a 
branching mark made by the electricity. While not denying the 
possibility of such picture-making, the writer considers the evi- 


dence quite insufficient. He goes on: 


“Tn one case a woman was minding a cow and they were both 
struck by lightning when sheltering under atree. The cow was 
killed, but the woman, tho for a time unconscious, soon revived ; 
on her breast was seen a representation of the cow. Here alsoa 
healthy skepticism is reasonable, for the picture of the cow was 
only seen by peasants. Onthesummer of 1865 a Dr. Derendinger 
was returning home by train; when he got out at the station his 
purse was missing. It was of tortoiseshell and on one side it had 
a monogram of two D’s intertwined. Some time later Dr. Deren- 
dinger was called to see a stranger who had been found uncon- 
scious under a tree, having been struck by lightning. The first 
thing he noticed on examining the man was that there was on the 
thigh a picture of his own monogram, the intertwined D’s; he re- 
suscitated the man, who was taken to the hospital. Dr. Deren- 
dinger said that his purse would probably be found in the patient’s 
pocket, and soit proved. This case is certainly more easily under- 
stood, for the metal of the monogram would prove a good con- 
ductor, and so we can imagine how its image might be imprest on 
the skin. Similar cases are recorded of the imprinting of money 








and other metallic objects on the skin by lightning-strokes, and it 
is common to find burns of the body over metallic bodies such as 
Watches. ....-.-: 

“Lastly, we have to consider whether any benefit ever follows 
alightning-stroke. ‘The evidence is not voluminous, but a certain 
number of cases have been recorded of amelioration of symptoms. 
An innkeeper, who had had much rheumatism so that he walked 
with a stick, was struck by lightning. He was unconscious for a 
time and his sight was affected for ten hours, but when he recov- 
ered he was able to walk, his rheumatism was so much improved 
that he could do without his stick, and his sight was also better. 
Chronic rheumatism appears to be the malady most commonly 
reported as cured or improved by a lightning-stroke; less satis- 
factory is the evidence of the removal of atumor. A few cases 
of paralysis have recovered under 
the influence of lightning, but cer- 
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development would afford ‘gran’ accommodation’ for the imple- 
ment proposed. Again, as the germs are not likely to be restricted 


to the regions of the teeth, but would probably find a location in 
other parts of the mouth and pharynx, we would further suggest 


that each cow should be supplied with an antiseptic gargle.” 


PROGRESS OF THE SUBMARINE 


*“UBMARINE vessels have continued to grow in size and mili- 
tary importance, in spite of setbacks, accidents, and the 
skepticism of the older naval men, we are told by Robert G. Sker- 
rett in Ze Jron Age (New York, January 7). <A few years ago, 


says this writer, they showed all 





tain cases of paralysis are very 
amenable to any sudden shock. 


We are told of a woman who had 
been paralyzed for thirty-eight 
years recovering the use of her 
legs after a lightning-stroke. A 
man who had had the whole of his 
left side paralyzed since infancy 
was struck by lightning. For 
twenty minutes he was uncon- 
scious, but some days later he be- 
gan gradually to recover the use 
of his limbs, and the recovery was 


permanent, and the sight of the 
right eye was better than it had 


been before; unfortunately, the 
accident made him deaf.” 


SHALL WE CLEAN 
THE COWS’ TEETH? 


A RECOMMENDATION 

that the teeth of dairy 
cows be cleaned twice daily ap- 
pears in a paragraph on “The 
Dangers of Milk,” printed in Zhe 
Daily Telegraph (London, De- 


cember 25). This is based on 








of the hall-marks of engineering 
inexperience, but since then they 
have progressed rapidly, and to- 
day the best of them are thor- 
oughly serviceable units in a 
of seaboard defense. 
This is partly the consequence of 


scheme 


general progress in the mechanic 
arts, but the major part is attribu- 
table to scientific analysis of acci- 
dents. Under-water boats have 
actually been the cause of only 
moderate loss of life, but the har- 
rowing circumstances of subma- 
rine accidents have given them 
prominence in our minds. France 
has the largest number of subma- 
rines, and Great Britain comes 
next; but according to Mr. Sker- 
rett, the recent achievement of 
the small Italian submarine flo- 
tilla puts all other performances 


quite in the shade. He says: 


“The Italian flotilla consists 
principally of four boats of only 


220 tons submerged displacement, 
which were launched successively 


in 1905, 1906, and 1907, and which 








advice given by Dr. Tanner, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., who, we are 
told, is now conducting a health campaign in that city. Says 
the paper just named : 

“Dr. Tanner is convinced that bovine teeth harbor many germs 


hitherto unsuspected, and that these frequently contaminate chil- 
dren’s milk, producing all kinds of complaints which his fellow 
practitioners have talked wisely about but do not in the least un- 
derstand. He recommends that the teeth of all dairy cows should 


be cleaned twice daily, and says that this law should be com- 


pulsory.” 


This moves Zhe British Medical Journal (London, January 2) 
tomuch mirth. Inanote headed “Cows and Tooth-brushes,” after 


unfavorable comment on the general character of medical news 
in the daily press, it quotes the paragraph given above and 


then says: 


“Jt is well that this important pronouncement should receive 
prominent notice and not be lost to the world. The doctor, who 
is evidently learned above his fellow practitioners, might have 
gone a step further and given some directions as to the method of 
carrying out this bovine dental toilet. Of a well-known character 
in Chaucer it is recorded, ‘He scrubbed his mouth with sope and 
eke with sand.’ But both soap and sand might possibly be ob- 
jected to by the learned doctor on the ground that they might travel 
by the same route as the malevolent germ, and find their way into 
the milk, We would suggest in place of either of them the em- 
ployment of the tooth-brush. As in the case of the Scot with the 
ample nose regarding the use of snuff, the cows with their dental 


INTERIOR OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE. 


have taken part, as they were 
completed, in the naval maneu- 
vers of the past three summers to the satisfaction of the authorities. 

“It was not until this season, however, that all four of the boats 
were able to maneuver as a unit, and it is putting it mildly in say- 
ing that what they did during the month of August just gone was 
startling. Part of the scheme of the naval maneuvers included a 
raid by these boats along both the Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
coasts, and the Glauco, Narvalo, Otaria, and Squalo were called 
upon to make unassisted the run of nearly 1,300 nautical miles from 
Venice to Spezia! The little boats accomplished this without 
mishap and with remarkable celerity, and arrived upon the scene 
of the grand maneuvers with their crews in splendid condition and 
able to take their part in the concluding operations in connection 
with the combined fleets, In this latter stage the little vessels were 
again handled by their officers and crew with so much skill that 
the King summoned them aboard the flag-ship V7ttorto Emanuele 
and personally congratulated both the commanders and the enlisted 
men. One of the circumstances leading to this rather unusual 


honor was the especial performance of the Glauco, the first of the 
flotilla completed, which in broad daylight was able to actually 


hit the battle-ship Sazv¢ Bon twice, despite the vigilance of picket- 
boats and the watch aboard the big ship, before rising to the sur- 
face and showing her nearness, 

“The position of excellence won by the Italian boats is of par- 
ticular interest because Italy did ‘not figure conspicuously until 
within the last four years in this branch of naval architecture. 
While England, France, Russia, and the United States were spend- 
ing large sums of money in buying or building various types of 
submarines, Italy was going along ina quiet way experimenting 
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A HARD MARK TO HIT. 


The Octopus under water, 


In actual warfare it would present almost no sign of its presence. Italian submarines have been able in trials to approach 


battle-ships without detection in broad daylight. 


with her old submarine, De/fno, modified. The lessons thus 
learned at a modest outlay were carefully evaluated, and the 
Glauco and her remarkable classmates have been the outcome. 
Surely the records made by these little vessels stand out in brilliant 
contrast with the results recently secured from our own boats 
during their run to Philadelphia and return to New York, a dis- 


tance each way of approximately 300 miles.” 
That the submarine may altogether displace the destroyer is 


thought probable by Mr. Skerrett. The high-speed torpedo craft 
of this type have grown to such sizes that they make very consider- 


able targets, and at night betray their approach either by their size 
or the disturbance due to their speed. Says the writer: 


“It is urged that the destroyer be abandoned and that scouts, 
pure and simple, be built in their stead, and that submarine craft 
be developed for the primary purpose of providing a satisfactory 
mobile base from which to discharge torpedoes. The modern 
submersible can be made ready to dive in 6 minutes after she has 
been running on the surface in light trim, which is a very material 
gain in powers of quick disappearance over the 20 or 30 minutes 
called for only a short while ago for vessels of very moderate dis- 
placements. In addition to this the latest boats are able to run in 
cruising trim at a speed of 15 knots an hour, while they are 
accredited with submerged speeds of 9 knots an hour. 

“In broad daylight all that the submarine craft shows above 


the surface when making an attack is the slender tube and small head 
of her observing- 


“As a surface torpedo-boat can not do this work without inviting 
well-nigh certain destruction, the submarine boat is apparently the 
only torpedo craft that can lie at a distance of 4,000 yards in the 
daytime, submerged of course, and profit by the increased range 
which has been given the up-to-date torpedo. The periscope of a 
few years ago would have made this quite impossible, because its 
defective optical properties gave no idea of true distances after an 
object had passed 200 or 300 feet away. To-day, thanks to the 
genius of the optician, this difficulty has been overcome, and the 
officer incommand of a submerged submarine is able to judge with 
remarkable accuracy the approximate range of his target, while 
further improvement has given to this eye of the submarine all of 
the properties of a good night-glass for making observations after 
dark. The submarine vessel is thus surely coming into its own, and 
it is but another proof of what can be expected when a field of use- 
fulness is established for any military instrument and the inventor 
and his more finished brother, the technicist and practical man, 
put their heads together to solve the problem and to meet a com- 
mercial demand.” 


THE POOR INVENTOR 


ATENT number 900,000 has recently been issued. 
of the series was put forth on July 28, 1836. 


The first 
How many of 
this great host paid back to their originators their cost in money, 
time, and labor? Zhe American Machinist (New York, Decem- 





ber 24) thinks 
instrument, and that the smallness 
this is now so in- ae : ch hiacsitiniiaal 
Stalled that it can 4 A . 
be thrust above ) : : 1 it could on y 


the surface or 
withdrawn out of 
sight without al- 


tering the depth 
of submergence 


of the submarine 


boat. As the at- 
tack upon the 
Italian battle- 


ship showed, and 
as experience dur- 
ing a number of 
the French ma- 








be made known, 


would startle most 
people. Says this 


paper : 


“Any one who 
has studied the 
subject, or per- 
sonally ‘played 
the game,’ knows 
that the number 
of patents that see 


their inventors 








neuvers have sub- 


stantiated, it is 
possible for these 


vessels to get within striking distance of their targets in broad 
daylight.” 


The average layman, Mr. Skerrett assures us, does not realize 
how the automobile torpedo has been developed within the past 
few years in range, speed, and destructive force. Not very long 
ago $00 yards was considered its maximum efficient range, and yet 
to-day, owing to the use of asuperheater, which doubles the motive 
air Capacity, the range has increased to > ooo yards at a speed of 
28 knots, while for the first 1,000 yards the big 18-inch torpedo can 


be driven at 43 knots, The writer concludes: 


THE AMERICAN SUBMARINE “OCTOPUS” COMING TO THE SURFACE, 


out whole is piti- 
ably small. 

“The reasons 
for this condition are many. Some deluded inventors—only a few, 
perhaps—work on problems that are impossible, as perpetual 
motion. We know one poor individual who has worked on per- 
petual-motion machines for fifteen years, spent some $26,000, and 
built some sixty models. He imagines that mechanical] advantage 
can produce a larger amount of power from a smaller one through 
proper mechanism. Other inventors—in this class are many— 
Work on devices that may accomplish what they desire, but the end 
is foolish. ‘To illustrate: A device to lower a latch-key from an 
upper window at acertain time for the convenience of the morn- 
ing milkman was actually patented. Others develop improvements 
on outgrown arts. Such would be an improved tinder-box to-day, 
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when 1,000 matches can be bought fora nicke). 
Others may work out devices or processes that 
have no market and thus no commercial value, 
and a much smaller class of inventors are 
ahead of their times and work out inventions 
that some time society will use, but not during 
the life of the patent. How often does a patent- 
search reveal the work of some man, done years 
- before, that discloses the principles of a recent 
development that it is desired to patent? 

“We have no patience, and, in fact, we have 
little else than contempt for the gospel which 
is preached by so many that invention is the 
royal road to fortune. There are few more dis- 
heartening experiences than the efforts of the 
average Inventor without means to enlist others 
in financially backing his invention. The oc- 
casional and even brilliant exceptions to the 
rule do not alter the fact that the patenting of 
even meritorious inventions by those who have 
no means to exploit them usually represents 
wasted effort and money of which the bare cost 
of the patent is frequently the smallest item.” 


WHY WE SHOULD CARE 





another physical force must be brought into 
play, if the osseous structure about the roots of 


these teeth is to be stimulated to normal 


development; this force is mastication. The 
Indian child is given rawhide to chew as soon 
as it has teeth, and with few exceptions deve)- 
ops a normal occlusion; while our children, 


the product of education, live on prepared food 
that requires no chewing, and normal occlusion, 


even in the baby set, is an exception.” 

At this age, Dr. Ferris goes on to say, the 
teeth should be separated by at least ,%, of an 
inch, since the permanent incisors are apt to be 
one-third again as wide as those of the first set. 
The arch that they are to fill is also much 
larger, and this arch practically develops intwo 
centers with the forward growth; that of the 
molarregion and that of the incisor region, the 
pre-molars, and finally the cuspids, uniting these 
centers. The latter tooth is cut last and crowds 


its way to assume the position of a keystone. 


Dr. Ferris goes on: 


“The exercise of scle } 
je exercise Of any muscle in a growing 





FOR THE BABY TEETH 


M ANY people who should know better 
think that because the first set of of the teeth, 
teeth is a temporary one, no care need be exer- 
cised with regard to it; and they allow their children’s teeth to 
fall into bad condition. This is as sensible as it would be to 
neglect a child’s eyes on the ground that they are not precisely the 
same in substance as the ones that are to be used by the adult. 
The change from one set of teeth to another, to be sure, is discon- 
tinuous, while that which takes place in the eye is continuous and 
gradual; but the youthful condition is almost as closely connected 
with the adult in one case as in the other. This is brought out by 
Dr. H. Clay Ferris, of Brooklyn, in an article contributed to //ems 
of [Interest (New York, December). From a previous article by 
Dr. Ferris (which was inadvertently attributed to Dr. Mitchell, of 
Elmira) we recently quoted his presentation of the fact that the 
beauty of the face depends largely on the teeth, and depends upon 
them in many ways unconnected with their actual appearance, so 
that not only one’s own appearance but that of one’s descendants 
may be affected by care or neglect in this respect. This idea the 
writer applies, in the present article, particularly to the temporary 
set. He writes: 


“We find by comparative observations and measurements of 
skulls of increasing ages that the skull of the child grows forward 
and downward from the time of birth; and the greatest amount of 
development takes place in the denta) region. Scientifically, we 
must admit the hypothesis that in the germ cell there exists an 
architectural plan for the development of the whole osseous sys- 
tem, requiring twenty-one years, provided its nourishment is com- 
plete. Proceeding upon this premise, the dental arches, both 
deciduous and permanent, are to fill certain positions in the 
anatomy, just as the spinal vertebra are to form a spinal column j 
and as the deciduous tooth is one of the first points of ossification, 
we can readily see why the deciduous teeth play such an impor- 
tant part in the development of their region. Each tooth develops 
in an independent manner in its own crypt in a growing structure, 
but arranged according to the divine plan. 

“Jn its independent growth, its crown is formed first and its root 
grows toward the structure that has been previously ossified, com- 
pelling its crown to travel in the direction of the least resistance. 
. . » Nature in its plan causes the anterior teeth to develop first, 
and the eruption of the posterior teeth in the arch, receiving the 
greatest resistance in the densest structure distally, are thrust out- 
ward and forward ; and during eruption produce a forward pressure 
on an already formed continuous arch. 

“ After the eruption of the baby set, if in normal occlusion [shut- 
ting-together | this force in the development ceases, and there is a 
period of child life between the ages of two to four years wher 


DR. H. CLAY FERRIS, 


Who tells us how the beauty of child- 
hood may be preserved by proper care 


physical structure develops its cell tissue, and 


if this muscle be developed, the necessary 
strain brought to bear upon the osseous at- 


tachments wi)] necessarily develop that bone. 
Otherwise the muscle would not be sustained. 
The force of mastication upon the deciduous set, therefore, causes 


the osseous tissue that supports them to grow. If this exercise 
is normally produced the growth of the bones will be manifest by 
the separation of the teeth in the arch. 

“At the sixth year of age comes another mechanical force, in 


the eruption of the first molar. Its forward and outward thrust 
then increases the pressure on the arch in that direction. If by 


any accident the continuity of the arch be Jost by the extraction of 


one or more deciduous teeth or the malocclusion of the first set, 


this tooth will be thrust forward prematurely, partly because of the 
lack of mesia) resistance and by the abnorma) locking of the in- 
clined planes of its cusps, to the position that it would otherwise 


ultimately attain, and the development of the anterior part of the 
face be retarded by the loss of this pressure. 


“ Assuming that the continuity of the deciduous set be normal 
and unbroken, this king of teeth exerts its pressure upon the for- 


ward part of the arch; and the osseous development progressing 
normally, without interference by habits or other pathological con- 


ditions, the anterior teeth wil) develop into norma) occlusion, and 


we will have nature’s architectural plan completed, which will 
give the best beauty and most perfect artistic balance of the face 


that this type can attain.” 


Dr. Ferris’ conclusion is that dentists should do a) in their 
power to maintain the continuity of the baby set of teeth, by con- 


touring fillings (which should be of materials that do not lose 
shape) and by the treatment of abscessed conditions which too fre- 
quently result in loss by extraction. If teeth have to be removed 
the continuity of the arch should then be maintained with a 
mechanical fixture to assist nature. By maintaining the arches in 
this way the child, Dr. Ferris assures us, will be able to develop 


the best beauty its type can attain. 


A SHALLOW-WATER STEAMER—A new British gunboat, 
the Widgeon, runs a close second to the celebrated Western 
steamer that could travel on dry land provided a man was sent 


ahead with a watering-pot. She has a draft of only two feet five 


inches. Says The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
December) : 


“Its hull is built in floatable sections, arranged in sucha manner 
that they can be easily united while afloat, thus avoiding the neces- 


sity of riveting together and launching in foreign regions where 
skilled labor may not be obtainable. 


“It was designed to obtain the highest efficiency in regard to 
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speed and propulsive effort under various conditions of oad. 


Normally its speed is fifteen miles an hour. 
“There are twin screws placed in tunnels aft, these tunnels con- 


sisting of inverted troughs raised in the skin-plating of the hinder, 


part of the hull, the floor of the latter being very flat in order to 
secure the shallow draft. The crown of the tunnel is considerably 
higher than the water-level, and as the propeller-blades in re- 
volving come within mere clearance distance of the top of the tun- 
nel it will be evident that a considerable part of the propeller is 
also above the water-level. The tunnel, however, dips below the 
surface all around, that is, its edges are under water. When the 
screws are Caused to revolve they drive the air out of the tunnels, 
and the water, rising to fill the vacuum thus created, causes the 
screws to be fully immersed. 


“The Wzdgeon is 160 feet long and 24 feet 6 inches wide. The 


depth of hull is 6 feet.” 


ALCOHOL AND ART 


NDER this head some of the utterances of psychologists 

like Professors James and Miinsterberg, who have been 

lately coquetting a little with alcohol, are resented by an editorial 
writer in Zhe Dieteticand Hygienic Gazette (New York, January). 


He says: 


“We are not a little startled to have one of the leading exponents 
of psychology suddenly kick out the underpinning of theory which 


had formed one of the supporting pillars of our notions of psycho- 
physical perfection, by suggesting that we need to be convivial 
drinkers in order to become more artistic. Can we believe our 
senses, or must we think of art as something dependent on a be- 
numbing of the finer nervous structure, and, therefore, on less than 
our highest consciousness ? 

“Professor James wrote, not long since, that alcoholic intoxica- 


tion stands to the poor and unlettered in the place of symphony 
concerts, and of literature, but, he says, ‘it is a part of the deeper 


mystery and tragedy of life that whiffs and gleams of something 
that we immediately recognize as excellent, should be vouchsafed 
to so many of us only in the fleeting earlier phases of what in the 
totality is such a degrading poison.’ All this we could easily be- 
lieve coincided with the facts. Now comes Professor Miinsterberg 
and tells us that the masterpieces of music and poetry which are 
beyond the comprehension of the poor and unlettered have been 
the result of the use of alcohol, and that we as a people must needs 
become convivial in order to appreciate these creations. It is ac- 
knowledged by Professor Miinsterberg that the drug works by its 
inhibiting infiuence on certain departments of brain activity, and 
he also says that even sma}] amounts interfere with norma) mental 
activity. Jn other words, by moderate degrees of intoxication our 


highest selves are for the time benumbed, and our sentiments and 


feelings are let loose from the contro) of our saner judgment.” 


Such teaching, the writer thinks, either degrades art or is any- 
thing but scientific truth. It is a fact, he admits, that most of the 
artistic nations have hitherto happened to be peoples of a convivial 
habit, but he can see no evidence connecting the alcoholic item in 


their conviviality with their productivity in art. He goes on: 


“True works of art are the soul records of lives uplifted through 
life’s experiences into the realm of the ideal. We respond to this 


art expression in proportion as we see init arecord of our own 
inner experience. Such works are neither conceived nor worked 
out under the influence of a narcotic, and they appeal most highly 
to the saneand sober, for art is ever a serious and a healthy thing. 
We are perfectly aware that some distinguished writers and artists 
have used narcotics, but the vast majority of users of intoxicants 
have shown no special proficiency in these fields, 

“We are not inclined to be fanatical on the temperance question, 
but we object to teaching which would tend to hinder, in any way, 
our physical, mental, and moral progress. It would seem that the 
will to abstain or to be temperate is far better than the being 
pushed to such a course through prohibitive laws, yet the amount 
of crime and misery prevented by the removal of places of temp- 


tation has proven far better than any sentimental waiting for time 
and experience to develop an individual power of self-control. 
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Total abstinence from alcoho) has lifted men from the gutter, and 
has never pulled them down. No saloon, nor any place of con- 
Vivial drinking, ever lifted man to a higher appreciation of life, 


nor of what stands for the ideal in life—true art.” 


DISEASES OF METALS 


COME of the phenomena displayed by metals under certain con- 
Le ditions are strikingly like those of organic bodies suffering 
from what we call disease, A writer in The Lancet (London) 
reminds us that “stability” can only be a relative term, and the 
truth is probably that no element is absolutely stable. He goes on; 

“The discovery of radium has introduced the doctrine of degra- 
dation, but whether that be definitely established or not, and radio- 
energy apart, spontaneous change would appear to be as true of 
inorganic materials as it is of organized entities. Yellow phos- 
Phorus gradually assumes anew complexion if left to the agencies 
of time, finishing a beautiful dark red. 1s this a step in its retro- 
grade movement toward becoming, that is, an element of a lower 
order? Why, again, does tin crumble to a gray powder if exposed 
for a longtime to the cold? Thechange is known as ‘tin plague’; 
the smooth surface of the metal after an exposure to 16°-45° C. 
for two years becomes brittle and crystalline. ‘Tin plague’ is even 
infectious, for on inoculating other masses of smooth polished tin 
with small portions of the crystalline metal the ‘disease * spreads, 
the area affected increasing in diameter from three to five milli- 
meters daily, Tinfoil succumbs to the infection in the same way 
and becomes crystalline and brittle right through. Why, again, 
does the railway line snap except that it is attacked by the same 
‘crystallizing disease’? It would even appear that certain metals 
have their ‘illnesses,’ as tho their activities were interfered with 
by a toxic process which may be pushed in many cases to such an 
extent that the metal ‘dies.’ Platinum, for example, in its colloi- 
dal form, in which it is very remarkably active, is positively ‘poi- 
soned ’ by prussic acidor corrosive sublimate, and its great energies 
cease to act; it is killed,” 


PORTABLE AIR-SHIPS—Portable dirigible balloons have been 
made fashionable in France by Count Henri de )a Vau)x, and now 
one of these miniature vessels, as we learn from 7%e Car (London) 


is now to be used for advertising purposes by Le Petit Journal. 
Says this paper: 


“This balloon, of 950 meters, is filled with coal gas, and is fur- 
nished with a Clerget motor, 16 horse-power, which is detachable, 
It can take aboard two passengers, a pilot, and a mechanic, and 
the price is 25,000 francs [$5,000]. Ona recent trip one of these 
vessels madea 3% hours’ run from the Aeronautic Park in St. 
Cloud and sailed over the Bagatelle Paddock. Descending at 


three o'clock, it was packed on a wagon, and at five o'clock was 
back at St. Cloud.” © 

















A PORTABLE DIRIGIBLE BALLOON. 








THE GIPSY EVANGELIST 


H ESITATING to say that he was “destined to be an evangel- 

ist,” Gipsy Smith declares that after his conversion he per- 
ceived that he could be nothing else. This perception came when 
he was in his teens, soon after his conversion in the little Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel in Cambridge, England, in November, 
1876. He had just mastered his alphabet, we read in 7ze Chres- 
tian Advocate (New York), and had got no further than spelling 
his own name and spelling out a few words of one syllable. He 


continues his story : 


“Then came my conversion, which instantly gave me not only a 
new vision of life and a new hunger for the Word of God, but a 
new motive behind my desire to learn. My conversion meant a 
tremendous lot for me. | felt that 1 was a new creature and that 
I had received a spiritual experience which was going to change 
the entire course of my )ife and make the world a new world and 
people a new people to me. My conversion experience so possest 
me that ] could not keep it to myself. J wanted everybody to know 
what I knew and to share in my new joy. I could not help be- 
coming an evangelist, and | began at once to do evangelistic work 
in my own crude, primitive way. 1 wanted to make it known that 
I had given my heart to God and that I had found in Jesus a won 
deriul Savior. 

“Asagipsy boy I went about the villages of Cambridgeshire 
selling the products of my father’s industry—clothes-pegs, tin pans, 
baskets, and other oddments. When I came to acottage door and 
a woman bought anything of me, I used to say: ‘Can [ sing for 
you?’ She would say: ‘What can you sing?’ and then I would 
sing either ‘Who'll be the next to follow Jesus ?’ 
love Thee.’ 


or ‘My Jesus, [ 
They were all I knew—those two hymns. 

“For a time [ contented myself with singing about Jesus—it was 
all I could do then, My first attempts at speaking were failures, 
and when I saw, as I often did, the women of the other cottages 
gathering round as I sang—some of them in tears—I did not know 
what to say, and ] bolted. A )ittle Jater, after ] had had a few 
weeks’ experience of this kind of thing, I began to put my own 
experience into words, and sometimes went as far as praying in 
the cottages withthe women and children. Itseemed to move the 
cottagers deeply to hear a gipsy'boy singing and praying. There 
are people living in the Cambridgeshire villages to-day who 
remember my first evangelistic efforts. Close to my home now | 
havea neighbor who used to buy clothes-pegs of me, and from 
my study window I can see the telegraph-posts skirting the lane 
in which my father’s caravan used to pull up. Those days come 
back vividly to memory when I pull aside my study curtains and 
look over the fields I remember from my childhood. 

“My earliest efforts as a gipsy-boy evangelist, telling the story 
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of Christ’s love as I sold the cottagers their clothes-pegs, were 
educative to me, They made me realize my ignorance and realize 


that I had to train myself for my life-work.” 


Six months after his conversion he joined the Christian Mission 
under the Rev. William Booth “as the thirty-sixth evangelist of 
by 


the embryo Salvation Army.” Then real difficulties began because 

















GIPSY SMITH IN AN AMERICAN GIPSY CAMP, 


of his lack of training. “J enjoyed none of the advantages of those 
of my colleagues who had had decent or even half decent educa- 
tions, or had, in their homes, opportunities of gathering a fund of 
information to think and speak about.” Some of the innocent 
subterfuges to which he was driven to help him over the hard 
linguistic places are told in this paragraph: 


“Many a big struggle I had in those days, when | was called to 
address a meeting without a chairman. 1 chose hymns the first 
verse of which I knew by heart, and I gave out the verse ] remem- 
bered and asked the people to sing it through. Then [chose the 
Scripture lessons that I could get on best with—passages of the 
simplest kind. Even then there would be words in almost every 
verse that [ could not pronounce. [ used to read on slowly, until 
I came to a big word, and then, instead of having a shot at pro- 

nouncing it, I would pause and make 











a little comment, taking care to re- 
sume my reading on the other side of 
the big word. Ido not know that any 
one ever found me out, tho J shou)da 
not have been ashamed if my igno- 
rance had been discovered. J never 
posed and never disguised my igno- 
rance. 1 always told my audiences 
that I was only a gipsy boy, and had 
only had a few weeks’ schooling, and 
would make lots of blunders, but that 
if they would forgive me I would 
make fewer as I grew older and ac- 
quired more knowledge,” 


He does not argue from his own 


experience in favor of an untaught 
evangelism. “The day has happily 
passed when any ignoramus wi)) do,” 
he says. Further: 





“The churches have blundered in 





GIPSY SMITH IN THE RED-LIGHT DISTRICT, PITTSBURG. 
The evangelist marched on a “reforming mission” through the slums of Pittsburg at midnight January 12, fol- 


lowed by thousands singing gospel hymns, 


that direction in days gone by, but I 
do not think the blunder will be often 
repeated. The intellectual level of 
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evangelists has risen and must rise with the general advance of 


education. The slangy evangelist must disappear. ] abhor slang 
and never use it—first because I dislike slang intensely myself, and 


secondly, because the people do not want it. Give me the true 
evangelistic note in a man, and then add all the culture you possi- 
bly can. The future of evangelism wi)) be bright indeed if we can 
rear a race of evangelists who ally rich experience of the heart and 


sou) with high culture and refinement. 1 would not omit humor 
from the evangelist’s make-up. Sometimes a 


as an experiment. “It will have athorough trial, and if atthe end 


of a reasonable length of time it does not seem to f)) the spiritua) 
needs of the locality, something else may be devised.” It was 


unofficially stated at this meeting that Trinity has extensive plans 
in contemplation for bettering its properties, Said the spokesman: 


“The officials of Trinity Corporation have been most unjustly 


maligned in their capacity as landlords, but no one besides an 





flash of humor acts like a gimlet and prepares 
the way for a nail, when the nail might have 
split the board. But humor must not be al- 
lowed to gain mastery. Pathos, too, 1 would 
use, and do use. You can hold a man if you 
can make him both Jaugh and cry. 

“Another fruit of my experience is that an 
evangelist should aim at simplicity and direct- 
ness—simplicity of illustration and directness 
of appeal. For my own illustrations [ draw 
constantly upon my gipsy lore, from the birds 
and the trees and the fields—the great world of 
nature, which most people understand and all 
people love. My long years of evangelistic 
work have not obliterated my native gipsy 
spirit. fam still a childof the open and a wild 
thing of the woods. Iam happiest when I am 
among the birds in my garden. J know them 
all by their songs and their calls, and I love to 
watch their habits. My garden js {u)) of birds’ 
nests, and when I find nests with young birds 
new)y hatched, J} make friends with them by 
feeding them. A young brood of greenfinches 
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has just been hatched in my garden, and day 
by day I have been feeding them. The old 
birds hover near quite unalarmed; they know [ 
love them and would not hurt their young 
ones. And just as [ love great nature [ love to bring all beauti- 
ful and simple things into my gospel message, and through that 
gateway I find a means of entrance into human hearts, which are 
alike in England, in South Africa, and in America.” 


THE SAVING OF ST. JOHN'S 


HAT St. John’s in Varick Street, New York, is not to be 
razed will doubtless be heard with a sense of relief. Ever 
since the announcement that it would be closed, Trinity Corpora- 
tion has been the target of attacks from many quarters, one of the 
most recent taking the form of a bill in preparation for introduc- 
tion into the legislature, designed to repeal its charter. Ata 
specia) meeting of the vestry of Trinity parish on January 20 an- 
nouncement was made that after May 1, the chapel in Varick Street 
will be given over to evangelistic work under the conduct of the 
Rev. William Wilkinson, “the bishop of Wall Street.” As reported 
by the New York .$xx, the officia) statement of the rector and ves" 
try is this: 

“ As already announced, the work of St. John’s Chapel will be 
discontinued on February 1 and the work which has been carried 
on there will be transferred to St. Luke’s. 

“The conditions in the neighborhood of St. John’s no longer 
justify the continuance of a regular parochia) work there, but it )s 
proposed by the rector and vestry to make St. John’s a center of 
evangelistic work to meet the needs of workers employed in the 
warehouses and factories of that section. 

“This work has been placed in charge of the Rev. William Wil- 
kinson, whose services for men in Wa)) Street are so widely known. 

“It is hoped that in connection with the noonday services other 
departments of welfare work will be developed in the buildings 
adjoining the chapel. 

“This evangelistic and practical work in connection with St. 
John’s Chapel will be commenced in May, at which time Mr, Wil- 
kinson will be able to come to New York to take charge of it.” 


From February 1 to May there will be no services of any kind 
at the chapel, it is said, tho it will be open daytimes for rest, 
meditation, and prayer. The evangelistic work will be undertaken 


Courtesy of “he Churchman,” 
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ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, FROM THE OLD PARK IN VARICK STREET. 
The church, which has become the most discust in America, as it appeared in 1829 in its surround- 
ings before the site of St. John’s Park was taken for nse for a rai)way freight station. 


official of Trinity knows the terrible problem before the Corpora- 
tion to work out. Fifty per cent. of its realty is leased, and the 
worst of the structures are on this leased land, andcan not be got 
at by the Corporation until the lease expires. In every case, when 
the property reverts to the Corporation, the buildings are put in 
shape again. This has been going on unti) Trinity has wiped out 
all but three of its rear houses. There will be some startling 
changes in the o)d ninth ward when Trinity comes into its Jand 
again, and the changes will come soon, for the majority of leases 
now have but one, two, or five years to run.” 


The Churchman (New York) insists that in both public state- 
ments made by Trinity Corporation respecting the attitude of the 
late Dr. Dix toward St. John’s the former rector of Trinity has 
been misrepresented. Dr. Dix, insists The Churchman, did not 
concur inthe resolution to abandon St. John’s “unless his letter to 
the people of St. John’s, his words in his last sermon there and the 
following statement made to the Rev. J. C. H. Sauber, one of 
the curates at St. John’s, each and a)) fail to represent his mind” ; 

“On Thursday, March 5, 1908, the month before Dr. Dix’s 
death, at Trinity church rectory, ‘Dr. Dix exprest to me,’ says 
Mr. Sauber, ‘his great confidence in the Rev. Charles Gomph, 
priest-in-charge of St. John’s chapel. He told me that I was to 
enter very discouraging and up-hill work, i.e., to bring back lapsed 
communicants. He said that St. John’s chapel was very near and 
dear to his heart, the chapel with which he had been most closely 
associated. He was also proud to say that none of the Trinity 
chapels had ever been removed from their original foundations 
(italics ours), and that Mr. Gomph and his assoctfates were put at 
St. John’s to prove that there was a congregation there to warrant 
its being keptopen If we failed in producing that congregation, 
so great was his trust in Mr. Gomph, he felt that he could then 
say that St. John’s had out)ived its usefulness.’ Jn his history of 
Trinity church, Dr. Dix says that Dr. Berrian resisted the sale of 
St. John’s Park to the last, and expresses the belief that ‘the hor- 
rible sight of its destruction would have broken his heart.’ Dr. 
Dix then states simply and manfully his own responsibility as the 
new rector for that sale. It is asad record, on page 237 of Part 
IV., but Dr. Dix does not flinch in making it, and he adds, ‘and 
so before the rolling car of the Business -Juggernaut the grace and 
beauty passed away forever.” 


es 








RELIGIOUS STATISTICS FOR 1908 


TATISTICAL report on the religious progress in the United 
States shows the net increase for 1908 as 2,835 ministers, 
1,874 churches, and 720,647 communicants. Each of these items, 
explains Dr. H. K. Carroll in Zhe Christian Advocate (New York, 
January 14), is much smaller than in 1907; but in that year the 
Roman-Catholic increase was abnormally large. In striking an 
average of the gains in church communicants for the past six years 


Last year’s showing is therefore below the 


” 


the figure is 912.718. 
average; but is, the statistician thinks, *nowise discouraging. 


The advance for the past eighteen years is thus exhibited : 


“The returns of 1908 compared with those of the census in 1890 
show a net gain of communicants in the eighteen years of 13,664,- 
This is more than 66 per cent., which is a very remarkable 
advance. The figures for 1908 are 34,282,543; for 1890, 20,618, 307. 
The number of ministers in 1890 was 111,036; now it is 165,725, 
indicating a net increase of 54,691, or more than 4g per cent. 
There are now 213,049 churches, against 142,639 then, showing a 
net increase of 70,416, or a little more than 49 per cent. Net gains 
in the eighteen years of 49 per cent. in ministers, 49 per cent. in 
churches, and 66 per cent. incommunicants have certainly nothing 
of discouragement.” 


230. 


Six new denominations are noted this year. The Evangelical 
Christian Science Church is a new body, headed by Bishop Oliver 
C. Sabin. 
private houses. 


No statistics are given, but many societies meet in 
They hold that “God heals the sick, but gave no 
superior revelation to Mary Baker Eddy.” The Pentacostal Church 
of the Nazarene holds “holiness or a distinct second work of 
grace” as the leading doctrine. It was organized last October by 
union of three similar organizations in the East, West, and South- 
west. It is Methodisticin usage. The Congregational Methodist 
Churches North is a small body formed in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey resembling a cognate body in the South. The Christian 
Church Colored; the Disciples of Christ (Conservative), resulting 
from differences concerning church benevolences : and the General 
Conference of the New Jerusalem Church, separated from the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, are the three remaining. Of the 


incomplete Presbyterian Union we read: 


“The union of the Northern and Cumberland Presbyterian 
bodies has left a large body of dissidents who object to the mer- 
ging and are maintaining the Cumberland organization. The sta- 
tistics of the United Church indicate a net loss the past year of 
1,041 churches and 33,816 communicants, due probably to correc- 
tion of the figures of the previous year, the churches and communi- 
cants then counted in having since indicated their purpose to ad- 
here to the Cumberland branch. Church property is in litigation 
in a dozen States. It was reported at the last General Assembly 
of the United Church that decisions of the highest courts in IIli- 
nois and Georgia had been given adverse to the Cumberland claim ; 
but this is denied on the part of the latter, who say that the Texas 
Supreme Court has decided in their favor. They also say that 
35,000 members will go with ‘the brick and mortar.’ In other 
words, if the property is awarded to the Cumberland body they 
will remain; if to the United Church they will go thither. They 
claim 125,000 members out of 185,000, conceding that 25,000 have 
gone into the United Church to stay.” 


Statistics when sought were “courteously refused” by the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church (organized by the late John Alexander Dowie) 
and the Church of Christ Scientist. 

From a scrutiny of Dr. Carroll’s general table of denominations 
we glean some of the most striking facts exprest in terms of gain 
or loss. The Baptists (14 bodies) report a gain of 637 ministers, 
61 churches, and 100,303 communicants. The Catholics are credited 
with a gain of 432 ministers, 275 churches, and 340,393 communi- 
cants. The Christians show a decrease of 260 ministers, 41 
churches, and 9,265 communicants. A remarkable decrease is also 
noted in the German Evangelical Protestant body. The returns 
give 65 ministers, 92 churches, and 15,000 communicants ; show- 
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ing a decrease of 35 ministers, 63 churches, and 5,000 communi- 
cants. The Methodists (18 bodies) gained 1,010 ministers, 817 
churches, and 149,569 communicants. Other leading denomina- 
tions show the following increase in communicants : Congregation- 
alists, 13,000; Lutherans (24 bodies), 60,161; Protestant Episco- 
pal, 23,555; United Brethren (2 bodies), 8,511, and Disciples of 
The denominational families number- 
ing Over 100,000 are ranked thus: 


Christ (2 bodies), 10,300. 





Rank IN | ComMunNI-| Rank IN | ComMuNI- 





DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIEs. 














| 1908. } CANTS. 1890 CANTS. 

——— a —_ _ | — 
SUINIOUC. as sieniie > sowGaawehaa Ch I 112,394,731 I 6,257,871 
re ee 2 6,838,779 2 2,589,284 
ee ae er | 3 5,413,945 | 3,717,969 
MERMOTIATDS os od 5-00 pvcca OS Kwa 4 2,082,766 5 1,231,072 
Presbyterian.................| 5 1,831,854 4 1,278,362 
Disciples of Christ............} 6 1,295,423 8 641,051 
BEM sca 5, so5.crcrs ts lersasis 8 | 7 893,972 6 540,509 
CAE Eee ten | 8 432,248 7 309,458 
Latter-Day Saints............| 9 399,500 9 166,125 
United Brethren. : 10 300,269 | 8 225,281 
Evangelical.......... II 177,416 | 10 133,313 
WWE ocx 9 ws kts ate 's 12 143,000 | 11 130,406 
Dunkard Brethren.......... 13 122,332 | 13 | 73,798 
Friends... : 14 12 | 107,208 


119,176 





Dissent from Dr. Carroll’s figures is often exprest by our Ro- 
man Catholic readers. To obviate this we telegraphed for sta- 
tistics to the publishers of Wiltsius’s official “Catholic Direc- 


tory,” but were informed that statistics are not quite ready. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON MISSIONS 


HREE men chosen to fill the Presidential chair have given 
public indorsement to the cause of missions. President 
Harrison, after fulfilling his term of office, spoke in its behalf in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. President-elect Taft’s repeated in- 
dorsements are well known. On January 18 President Roosevelt 
added to the number in what he said would be his last public ad- 
dress in Washington as the nation’s chief. His audience was that 
assembled at the African diamond jubilee mass-meeting held in 
the Metropolitan Memorial Methodist-Episcopal Church. As re- 
ported by the New York 77zbune the President said in part: 


“Now, in speaking to-night I wish to lay stress upon the mis- 


sionary side of the general work in the foreign lands. America 
has for overa century done its share of missionary work. We who 


stay at home should as a matter of duty give cordial support to 
those who in a spirit of devotion to all that is highest in human 
nature spend the best part of their lives in trying to carry civiliza- 
tion and Christianity into lands which have hitherto known little 
or nothing of either. The work is vast, and it is done under many 
and widely varied conditions. Personally I have always been par- 
ticularly interested, for instance, in the extraordinary work done 
by the American schools and colleges in the Turkish Empire, both 
Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia—a work which has borne 
such wonderful fruit among the Bulgarians, among Syrian and 
Armenian Christians, and also among the Mohammedans; and 
this altho among the Mohammedans there has been no effort to 
convert them, simply an effort to make them good citizens, to 
make them vie with their fellow citizens who are Christians in 
showing those qualities which it should be the pride of every creed 
to develop; and the present movement to introduce far-reaching 
and genuine reforms, political and social, in Turkey, an effort with 
which we all keenly sympathize, is one in which these young Mos- 
lems, educated at the American schools and colleges, are especially 
fitted to take part. 

“Bishop Hartzell’s work has been done in Africa, the continent 
in which of all others there has been the most need for Christian 
work, and in which that work shows signs of reaching its widest 
development. It has been indeed a Dark Continent, and some of 
the white men who have gone thither have by their acts deepened 
the gloom. Let us asa race be thankful that so many other men 
have gone thither to strive for the uplift of the people, to strive 
for the betterment of conditions.” 
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CLAIMANTS FOR POE'S BIRTHPLACE 


HE contention is made by a member of the poet’s family that 

Poe was born in Baltimore. This of course is contrary to 

the statements appearing in the multitudinous articles now being 

printed in commemoration of his centenary. The matter is not 

elevated into a question for sectional debate, since such repre- 
sentative journals as the Baltimore Suz and 
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the father obtained funds from relatives. On the second morning 
Mrs. David Poe, Sr., paid a visit to her infant grandson. Her 
pity was aroused, and, risking General Poe’s displeasure, she took 
care of the family for six weeks.” 

Antiquarian research has, however, convinced Boston of the 
truth of its claims, and the past few weeks have established the 
exact spot. In Zhe Transcript (January 13) Mr. Walter Kendall 


Watkins presents this evidence: 





the Richmond 7imes-Dispatch give Boston 
Elizabeth Ellicott 
Poe, said to be a cousin, declares in the Feb- 
ruary Cosmopolitan, that “to Baltimore be- 


Other 


as his place of birth. 


longs the right to call him son.” 
claimants are thus disposed of : 


“A house in Norfolk, Va., is shown as his 
birthplace, Bostonians have assured me with 
awful emphasis that he was born inthe Hub, 
but as a matter of fact, Maryland, not Mas- 
sachusetts or Virginia, justly claims the weird 
singer as her own.” 


The spot to which claim is made is No. 9 
Front Street, which was in 1809 “a theatrical 
boarding-house kept by a Mrs. Beard.” The 
remodeled structure of this building is still 
standing. It will be seen that many of the 
author’s proofs are of the nature of tradition, 
while one of her authorities, the Baltimore 
Sun, has evidently “experienced a change of 
heart.” We read: 


“Briefly summarized, the proofs of Poe’s 
Baltimore birth are as follows: The evidence 
of relatives; the fact that he was in Balti- 
more when two days old, when Boston was a 
week’s coach-journey distant; the testimony 
of Mrs. Beard; his own statements in mem- 
oranda prepared for Griswold and verbally 
given to other witnesses; the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, 
and all English biographers and school-rec- 
ords; the better informed American biogra- 
phers; the Baltimore Sz notice of his death, 
and the traditional record of his birthplace kept 
inthe family. In Poe’s family the Front-Street 








“The Boston Gazette of February 9, 1809, 
published the following theatrical informa- 
tion: ‘We congratulate the frequenters of the 
theater on the recovery of Mrs. Poe from her 
recent confinement. This charming little ac- 
tress will make her reappearance to-morrow 
evening as Rosamunda in the popular play of 
“ Abellino, the Great Bandit,” a part peculiar- 
ly adapted to her figure and talents.’ In this 
production Poe [father of the poet] was Con- 
torino. Mrs. Poe appeared also this month 
in ‘Midas,’ a burletta, as VVysa, and in the 
comic opera ‘False Alarms; or, my Cousin,’ 
as Emily. On March 20, 1809, a melodrama 
by George Coleman the younger, ‘Feudal 
Times; or, the Banquet Gallery,’ was pre- 
sented. Mrs. Poe as Rachel escapes from a 
castle with her lover in a boat. Paddling to 
the bridge, the lover saws the joists, and 
the villain and soldiers are plunged into the 
moat and the castle blown up to fierce music. 

“Near the theater, on Berry Street, one 
William Payne kept a school, when the Poes 
first came to Boston. A son, John Howard 
Payne, was born in New York in 1792. He 
made his first appearance as an actor in New 
York February 26, 1809. April 3, 1809, he 
appeared in Boston, in ‘Douglas.’ In an 
after-piece, ‘We Fly by Night; or, Long Sto- 
ries,’ as Emma, Mrs. Poe sang ‘ When Ed- 
ward Quits His Native Plain.’ 

“Asa lively and sprightly support to the 
youthful star of seventeen, Mrs. Poe was se- 
lected to appear on April 7 as the /u/ze¢ to 
Payne’s Romeo. Onthe tenth in‘ Barbarossa’ 
Payne’s Se/mz had as /rene Mrs, Poe. James 
Thomson’s ‘Tancred and Sigismunda’ were 








house, Baltimore, has been pointed out as 
his birthplace from generation to generation.” 


Unveiled in Poe Park, Fordham, on January 19. 


The events surrounding the birth as it is re- 
puted to have taken place in Baltimore are given in these details: 


“ Near the city’s crowded center, the old Holliday-Street Theater 
is a ghost of the past. Gone are the glories of the famous old 
playhouse. It is now the home of lurid melodrama. Inside the 
theater, through the tawdry trappings of to-day, remnants of 
grandeur tell of yesterday’s spirit; for fifty years ago a noble 
player folk thronged its boards. The elder Booth, Edwin Forrest, 
Lucille Weston, and other famous Thespians held their magic 
sway. There, in the dim ago, stood young Elisabeth Arnold, 
afterward the mother of Edgar Allan Poe, bewitching Baltimore’s 
bravest and best by her divine art and personal inimitable grace. 

“It was in January, 1809, that, soul-sick with care and the ap- 
proaching ordeal of motherhood, she acted there last. Only when 
the birth of Edgar was imminent, most imminent, did she retire to 
the Front-Street house. In that refuge, January 19, was born 
Edgar Poe, a child destined to poetry and misery. Front Street 
was then a street of stately old homes; now it is as ruined as the 
families that once gathered beneath their sheltering eaves. Now 
the undercurrent of the great city has congregated there. 

“Of the intimate incident of the birth no record remains, but 
memory treasures the virtues of good Mrs. Beard, the Irish land- 
lady of the house, the good Samaritan who threw around the young 
mother her matronly protection. Edgar’s advent was premature, 
and Mrs. Beard hastily made wee garments forhim. The next day 
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performed respectively by the star and Mrs. 
Poe. On April 17 Payne had his benefit 
night and played Hamer, while Mrs. Poe was 
the gentle Ophelia. ‘For the Benefit of Mrs. 
Poe. Mrs. Poe respectfully informs the public, in consequence of 
repeated disappointments in obtaining places during Master 
Payne’s engagements he has consented to play one night longer 
at her benefit. This evening, April 19, will be presented for this 
night only the celebrated play called “Pizarro.” o//a (first 
time), Master Payne.’ 

“On this occasion an original address on the drama, by a gentle- 
man of- Boston, was recited. 

“Payne received for his six nights in Boston $800. His fame 
does not rest, however, on his acting or dramatic works, but on his 
authorship of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ On the eighth and twelfth 
of May at aconcert and performance of Holcroft’s ‘Lady of the 
Rock,’ Mrs. Poe sang ‘On the Rock Where Hangs the Willow.’ 
The site of Poe’s birthplace in Boston has never been known till 
this very week. It had been plausibly supposed to be in the 
vicinity of the Boston Theater, on Federal Street.’ James Dick- 
son, the comedian and manager of the theater, lived at 25 Federal 
Street. His partner, Snelling Powell, the comedian, lived in 
Theater Alley. Catherine Butler’s boarding-house, at 30 Federal 
Street, was also a resort for actors. 

“Just before 1800 John Haskins, a merchant, owned land between 
Carver and Warren, now Warrenton Street. In 1801 he sold to 
Henry Haviland, a stucco-worker, a piece of the land. On this 
Haviland erected a brick building and some wooden structures. 
David Poe was living in this house in 1808 and in the same house 


TO POE. 
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resided Haviland, Daniel Grover, an actor, Joshua Barrett, rope- 
maker, Moses Andrew, ropemaker, and John Hildreth. 


“Carver Street, when first laid out. was known as Haskins Street. 
The house in which Poe resided was on the east side of the street; 


it was later numbered 62, and in this house was born, on January 
Ig, 1809, Edgar «allan Poe.” 


HOW “THE WITCHING HOUR” 
WRITTEN 


M R. AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ play. “The Witching Hour,” 
4 tl 


iat has had so popular a vogue, was twenty years in the 


WAS 


making, we are told by the author himself. This long period 
between the inception and the final public viewing refiects, he 
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as it was then commonly known.” Public interest was greatly 
aroused and Mr. Thomas began to meditate a play whose history 


he gives in these words: 


“My impressions that a play could be written on the subject 
I communicated to Mr. A. M. Palmer, upon whose salary list ] was 
at that time—in the year 1890—and whom former theater-goers well 
remember as manager of the Union Square and other well-known 
New-York theaters. Mr. Palmer was not only a very conservative 
manager but had been a librarian and was a man deeply read 
and widely informed. He promptly shook his head in disap- 
prova). 2 
They won’t grasp your theme,’ said he. ‘They don’t under- 
stand.” 

“*But you do,’ I suggested. 

“*Yes,’ he admitted and went on to explain that his familiarity 
with telepathy was altogether due to his special opportunities for 

information. ‘The very wonder which the exhibitions 
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of Bishop evoke,’ said he, ‘is proof of the fact that the 
public is very shallowly informed upon the subject.’ 

“That Mr. Palmer was correct in his judgment of the 
situation at that time I now believe, but at that time | felt 
so convinced that he was mistaken that I began a play. 
To convince him that the theme lent itself to play-making 
I wrote one act of the play in the form of a curtain-raiser, 
a little play complete in one act. 

“In its preparation I avoided as far as possible the 
psychological side of the subject, and dealt, instead, 
with its ordinary approaches, that borderland of phe- 
nomena which is familiar to all, such as startling coin- 
cidences, seemingly inexplicable intuitions, and the like. 
In this little sketch I wrote two parts which I thought 
would be strong enough for the actor and actress I had 
in mind, and who were then in Mr. Palmer’s company. 
The leading female part I was anxious to have played 
by Mrs. Agnes Booth, and the part of the old judge was 
written for Mr. J. H. Stoddart.” 


Mr. Thomas and Mr. Palmer did not come to terms, 


and the play went into the dramatist’s trunk to await 
future opportunities. Meantime the subject grew in 
popular interest, the materials for drama accumulated 
beyond what the dramatist could begin toemploy. In wri- 








THE POE COTTAGE AT FORDHAM, 


Jostled by modern apartment houses. 
when the owner of the cottage opened it to visitors. 


says, “ina way, the awakening and growth of public interest in 
those themes which the play now exploits—telepathy, hypnotism, 
suggestion, and other phenomena associated with the dynamic side 
of thought.” The play presents a professional gambler, albeit a 
gentleman by birth and breeding, who discovers that he has tele- 
pathic power. He turns this power into an agency for saving the 
life of a young friend condemned to death. The youth had com- 
mitted murder in a moment of insane frenzy when a friend was 
flaunting before his eyes a cat’s-eye scarf-pin for which he hada 
strange antipathy. His conviction was, moreover, the result of the 
vindictiveness of a prosecuting attorney who was his rival in love, 
Jack Brookfield, the gambler, having forsaken his illicit life when 
he discovered his peculiar endowments, knows that Hardmuth, 
the prosecuting attorney, had previously instigated the murder of 
a governor-elect of Kentucky, and during the second trial of the 
youth he prints the accusation in the papers, “reasoning that having 
set two hundred thousand people thinking of the prosecutor’s 
crime, the power of their adverse thought would penetrate the 
locked jury-room and influence the mental attitude of the jury.” 
The youth is acquitted. The subsequent events, even to the rid- 
ding the youth of his aversion for the cat’s-eye, are traceable to 
the power of hypnotism and suggestion. 

Mr. Thomas tells in the February De/ineator that he began on 
the idea of his play about the time Mr, Washington Irving Bishop 
made a tour of this country, “demonstrating the existence of 


thought-force, telepathy, as it is now called, or ‘thought-reading,’ 


This view was taken during the centenary celebration 


ting the longer play Mr. Thomas followed Mr. Palmer’s 
“early and very judicious caution to avoid technicali- 
ties and all that involved the abstrusely psychical and 


scientific.” He feared too that “the public might fee) 


inclined, when the play was presented, to deny the author’s pre- 


mises, quarrel with his logic, and refuse his deduction.” To avoid 
this the playwright introduced a people’s attorney into the play, 


as he tells us here: 


“In accord with this idea, I put in the play a character as com- 
monplace, incredulous, and unsympathetic as the most ordinary 
individual who happened in the audience might prove tobe. Such 
a character in the play not only became comic and human by con- 
trast, but would also appear most comfortably sane when viewed 
against the background of mystery and speculation. 

“Then there was that most important ethical side. When the 
dramatic structure of the play had been fully evolved I found that 
several ethical questions had been raised and not answered. To 
avoid them would have been cowardly; to answer them satisfac- 
torily was absolutely necessary. Primarily, the psychical argu- 
ment had been made and developed with all the skill the writer 
was Capable of, that thought was a dynamic force—that a picture 
firmly and persistently held in the mind of one man could impress 
the mind of another and set up similar mental pictures in that 
second mind. If that were true, every thinker became responsi- 
ble for the character of his thoughts, and in a play that had es- 
tablished that argument it became the duty of the writer to make 
the logical and moral deduction that responsibility attaches to a 
thinker for the character of his thinking. 

“There were other minor points, For instance, there ran through 
the play a note of heredity—the problem of an inherited aversion 
or weakness. Now, it is probable that, on an average, fully ten 


per cent. of every audience suffers with some such handicap—an 
appetite for liquor, unreasoning fear of the dark, abnormal lack 
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of self-confidence, and the like. Why remind your audience of 
these things if you do not mean to aid them? You should help 
them—that is the greatest object a play or story can accomplish. 
So it becomes a privilege in the last act to show that the inherited 
sense of fear exhibited by a character in the play was only the re- 
sult of suggestion, was simply that character’s own mental attitude, 
and that a little effort of the will, just another point of view, could 
shake it off.” 

The play, we are told, was a long time getting itself presented. 
“Managers who heard the play read were imprest by it to an un- 
usua) degree.” ‘Those who read it themselves did not like it at 
all. “There are some managers even now,” he says, “who submit 
that the subjects of telepathy, hypnotism, and the like are not 
commonly attractive.” A new one of this genve, “The Vampire,” 
by Messrs. Woolf and Viereck, is at present bidding for popular 


9 


approval. Mr. Thomas thinks “they are the most fascinating 
subjects with which the human mind has to deal.” 


SOME SURPRIZING VIEWS OF ART 


oe CASPAR PURDON CLARKE'’S recent statement con- 
\/“ demning the impressionist school of painting leads some to 
ask if he is not joking. Heseems to see nothing in their work but 
food for mirth, and with apparent conviction declares the Hudson 
River school to be our best landscape-painters. Inthe New York 
Evening Post not long since he was quoted as selecting Bier- 
stadt’s picture of the “ Rocky Mountains” as the highest achieve- 
ment of Amarican landscape art. In Zhe Tues (January 17) he 
points to Thomas Cole as one who “placed art 02 a sure founda- 
tion,” and his picture at the Museum called “ The Catskills ” 
clared to be “all sincere, and true, and reverent.” 


is de- 
Turning to 
Frederick W. Church's picture of a rainbow, he exclaims, “How 


Pictures that tell astory, such as 


” 


well, how carefully it is done! 
Millet’s “Cozy Corner” and another called “The Gossips,” are 
“always being copied,” he tells us. “There are paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art that have been condemned by art 
critics as being merely illustrative, pictorial,” he continues, “ where- 
as in the very expertness of their composition, in the painstaking 
quality of infinitesimal detail, even in the comedy of their human 
character, they are superb impressions of truth in art.” Then in 


the interview published in Zhe 7zmes, he turns on the impression- 
ists in this manner: 


“What I object to in the so-called impressionist schoo) of to-day 
(which, by the way, has no sincerity of artistic impression in it), 
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is the false example it is giving of modern art. Of course, an 
artist must pay his rent, and the dealer must sell his pictures, and 
the art critic must appear to discover a new genius for the credit 
of his editor and his newspaper ; therefore, I quite understand how 

















Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
THE NATIVITY, BY EL GRECO. 
The museum paid $35,000 for this picture, but the director thinks it 
is“ inconceivably unreal, false in construction and sentiment . . . the 


picture of a madman.” Art critics, he says, ‘‘ have written about it 
in the highest praise, with extreme enthusiasm,” 


these weird, eccentric impressionist effects, that violate all the 
laws of painting, or art, are being done. 


“Before a man can be an impressionist, he must have reached a 
full maturity of technic, of imagination, of the values of truth. It 


takes a great painter to be an impres- 











sionist. It is not painting merely to 
put on canvas a slap-dash 
sion of color-effects 


impres- 
impossible to 
nature. 

“It is possible for a man like Rem- 
brandt or Moretz, or any of the nature- 
colorists, from their 
experience and knowledge, to achieve 


a more brilliant 


the reserve of 


and unusual charac- 
ter to painting, but it is not with these 
men one finds fault. 

“There has sprung up in art a cer- 
tain anxiety among young artists to 
paint what they call pictures, in such 
a hurry and with such frank audacity, 
that there is a grave question in our 
minds whether those of us who do not 
paint, but who surely note the eventual 
arts of nature, see correctly, see clear- 
ly, or not. 

“Of course, the French 


school 


modern 


is somewhat to blame, and 








Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, BY ALBERT BIERSTADT. 


This landscape is called by Sir Purdon Clarke “the best we have” in the museum. 


here recently the Germans have been 
seized with the same complaint. I 
distinctly object to an impressionist 
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who paints flesh a bluish-green, or clouds like cheesecloth, or a 
hill with the flat side foremost, and a thin gray skyline, or a can- 
vas half-full of impossible shavings, or scenes with writhing bodies 
being squeezed by rampant serpents, while little demons with 
horns Jook gleefully on at them. 

“What is there to paint, that is worth painting, in the madness 
of the mind? One finds al] this sort of impossible transcription 
of theme and nature in the new pictures by the new impressionists. 

“Then there is the ‘tonal ’ picture, another indescribable anomaly 
of the impressionistic character. It may be a strange study in 
yellows, or a bilious attempt at inharmonious greens, where the 
draftsmanship is either wretched or woodeny, and the whole ten- 
dency in color and construction are of morbid inertia. The young 
artists are tumbling over each other to be impressionists of this sort, 
and as they rely very largely upon the dash and daub of a momentary 
glimpse, as it were, there is no good painting possible in them. 

“ Another form which the modern impressionist is particularly 
fond of is the ‘nocturne,’ which is an attempt to paint into the pic- 
ture a fantastic impression of lights and shadows that are not seen 
by any one else but the artist, and which he himself has not seen 
too well. 

“The modern impressionist who is doing his work with skill and 
out of the reserve of mature knowledge of painting, may be the 
prophet in art. He may, in his sudden sight of passing light or 
shade, in his swift catching of an impression at a glimpse, as it 
were, discover a warmth of meaning that would Cisappear were he 
to study his work more closely, but the picture that is not finished, 
that is, in the full art-sense of the term, can never be a great paint- 
ing, can never take rank with the great painters. 

“JT have nothing to object to in an impressionistic picture, if it 
shows industry and reserve of character, if it holds well by compar- 
ison with true values in nature, if it has life, not merely fancy. 1 
do seriously object to these tonal and nocturnes, however, with 
their impossible colorings and inadequate construction, to say noth- 
ing of their deadly dulness and their tiresome melancholy. . 

“Our young impressionists, urged on by a value that the dealers 
have created for eccentric effects with the public, are doing these 
pictures—for money. The art critics are helping the dealers 
along. Occasionally a really great painter attaches a significance 
in the impressionist style to his income, and he paints, just as 
well, but without the same workmanship or finish, and he paints 
quickly, Usually, however, the young impressionist, who has not 
matured sufficiently to understand the difference between actual 
values and slap-dash theatricalism, produces a startling list of de- 


moralizing unreality in color—and calls it the new realism in art.” 


Some hard words are written in protest to The American Art 
Wews (New York, January 16) by Mr. Leon Dabo, a painter of 
the school attacked by Sir Caspar. He chides the art critics for 
not attacking the earlier interview published in 7ke Evening 


Post, and reads Sir Purdon Clarke his lesson in this fashion ; 


“Some of us—evidently foolish—believe that the director of a 
great museum should be conversant with the law that governs all 
intellectual and artistic manifestations—evolution. Change—per- 
haps better—perhaps retrogression—but evolution—it is evident 
that had Millet lived in Fra Angelico’s time he would not have 
become a thorn in Sir Purdon’s directorship. The smallness of 
mind, the narrowness of his views, as exprest by him and pub- 
lished by a great daily newspaper, gives one the conviction that 


this gentleman’s activities are misplaced. A director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with such views as exprest is a men- 


ace and a detriment to its success.” 
The editor of this journal prints an observation upon Mr, Dabo’s 


letter that may represent a reason why the critics let the Museum 
director have his say in silence. It is this: 


“Mr. Dabo seems to take Sir Purdon seriously and we fear criti- 
cizes him as a museum director, with some of that caustic which 
artists are wont to resent when used by art critics as to their works. 
We are yet unable to believe that Sir Purdon was not joking. He 
is a delightful personality, bubbling over with good-humor and 
particularly happy at a banquet. In fact, we like him better as a 
guest of honor at a banquet and in what might be called a decora- 
tive capacity, than as a museum director. But we like him, and he 
has popularized the museum as far as growing attendance gives 
evidence. But Sir Purdon, do you really believe that Bierstadt’s 


*Rocky Mountains’ is the best picture in the museum ?” 
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WHY WE DO NOT HAVE OPERA IN 
ENGLISH 


HE question of having opera sung in English—mooted recently 
by Mr. Francis Rogers—seems to a music critic “entirely 
in the hands of the singers themselves.” Experiments that have 


hitherto been tried in our vernacular have not inspired thrills of 


the highest pleasure. Let the singers learn to deliver English 


eloquently, says Mr. W. J. Henderson, of the New York Sux, and 
there will be no more complaint about text in our own language. 


) as : 
But Mr. Henderson does not write in a tone of pronounced opti- 
mism on this score, because he discerns “a complete absence of 


all public or national feeling in this matter.” “Opera is with us 
what it has been always with the English-speaking races, an ex- 
otic,” and such, he shows, it has never been with either the Italians, 
the French, or the Germans, who not only have a great opera, but 
in its production use a diction with distinction and effect. 

Singers should not ignore the fact, said the Italian, Tosi, wri- 


ting in 1723, that it is the words which elevate them above instru- 
mentalists, “The German’s demand for intelligibility on the lyric 
stage,” says Mr. Henderson, is “a habit of centuries.” The singer 
upon whom with us Mr, Henderson lays the burden of reform 
“must first learn to speak a pure, round, elegant English.” He 
continues : 


“In the end it will have to be the artist who molds the public 
taste and who paves the way for opera in the vernacular, The 
artist is the leader and must ever be so. Critics mzy preach till 
doomsday, but they can end only by being hated as common 
scolds, unless the musicians practise. It is not precept but ex- 
ample that converts. The singing of half-a-dozen good works 
in English in a beautiful and intelligible style should do more 
good than the publication of half a dozen books on the desirability 
of opera in English. 

“With al) faith in the sincerity and all sympathy for the eager- 
ness of the present generation of lyric artists this writer does not 
believe that any of them will live to see foreign texts superseded 
on our operatic stages. In the first place we are habituated by the 
custom of a century to the performance of opera in alien languages. 
The majority of our opera-goers experience a shock when they 
hear opera in English. The more familiar forms of speech which 
must of necessity enter into a dramatic piece sound absurd to 
them when they hear them sung, It will take time and a gradual 
Aaevelopment through the agency of the song to accustom music- 
lovers to English text. Possibly composers who have this matter 
at heart will be willing to experiment with texts whose poetic style 
is not remote from the idiom of the people’s tongue. 

“Secondly, the books of the Italian, French, and German operas 
must be turned into dignified and poetic English. The translations 
generally used in experimental English performances are so bad 
that they are laughable. The natural answer to this is that many 
of the old operas can not be translated into poetic English, They 
are too stupid and silly in themselves. This, too, is true. The 
best thing that could happen to the lyric stage would be to have 
the silliness of such operas exposed and the works themselves put 
away forever. Until the path is cleared of underbrush and rank 


weeds progress will be slow.” 
The writer goes on to speculate as to what might be done in the 


way of translating operas into English. Thus: 


“Such works as Verdi’s ‘Aida,’ ‘Otello,’ and ‘Falstaff’ have 
nothing to fear from a scholarly English text. Certainly a re- 
spectable English translation would not injure the artistic charm 
of Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ or ‘La Bohéme.’ In what way would the 
peculiar atmosphere of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ be obscured by a 
satisfactory English version, or how would ‘Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame’ be injured ? 

“The translations of the Wagner dramas have generally been 
execrable. Charles Henry Meltzer has shown in his version of 
‘Die Walkiire’ that it is possible to make a text dignified, regard- 
ful of the music, and interesting to the reader of English. Richard 
Le Gallienne has also made admirable experiments, What has 
been done in the case of the Wagner drama can be done with other 
works written on good librettos.” 
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A Health-Warning 


t YK The United States 
Q) OU @ Government Says: 
arian “ Benzoate of Soda (in foods) ts 


highly objectionable and pro- 


duces a very serious disturbance of the metabolic 
functions, attended With injury to digestion and 


99 
healt. 4 U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908. 






Benzoate of Soda is a powerlul chemical anti-ferment—a coal 

tar product, tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. {[t permits the use of 
inferior raw materials, its presence too often indicating positive unwhole- 

someness or unsanitary preparation, or both. 

i | While experts may differ upon these points, the weight of scientific 

| opinion, the world over, is opposed to Benzoate of Soda and al) artificial 
| preservatives in foods. There is, therefore, a grave doubt, at least, and 


| where a doubt exists concerning a matter that affects your own health, who 
should have the benefit of that doubt—you or some manufacturer who 


| | is not concerned for your welfare ? 

| Examine Food Labels Carefully! The Government requires 
that when a food contains Benzoate of Soda, it shall be so labeled. This 

labeling 1s always obscure ; you must look closely for the statement : 


) “Contains one-tenth of one per cent, Benzoate of Soda.” 


EINZ 
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Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda! 


Only the finest fresh materials are used in Heinz 57. 


Our methods are as cleanly, as thorough, as painstaking as 
40 years’ experience can make them; our workers are neatly 
| uniformed; our mode} kitchens are sunny, well ventilated, well 
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kept. Materials, methods and surroundings of the Heinz type 


need no drugs, no chemicals, no adulterants. 


Our doors are always open. 30,000 visitors 
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— for indigestion. 


Reheves dyspepsia and all dis- 
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me stomach. 
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Diastase 
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Pape, Thompson & Pape 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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e e written on the front of a postal card 

Burpee, Philadelphia and your own address on the back 

, will bring you a copy of The Leading 

American Seed Cataloe—propided you intend to have a garden this season, A book of 174 

pages, with colored plates painted from Nature. It tells the plain truth about The Best 
Seeds that Grow. We have the largest 
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**World’s Standard” because: Serrated bristle tufts 


e 
reach all the teeth; curved handle and long tuft 
Pro-phy-lac-ti to clean back teeth; hole in handjeand 
hook to hang it up by; identi- a : 
TOOTH BRUSH fication symbols prevent con- 5 
fusion; each brush 
in its yellow box insures a clean brush. : 
Three sizes; three bristle textures; three 
styles of handles. » 
Write for our free book, “Tooth Truths 


Florence Mfg. Co., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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rOETRY 
Alas for Sicily ! 
By Witiiam Cowper 


Cowper wrote this poem, so appropriate now con- 
cerning the recent earthquake devastation, as 
descriptive of the frightful succession of earthquakes 
and the tidal wave that created such disaster in Sicily 
and Southern Italy in February, 1783 The u 
this verse at this time is suggested by Mr. A. Francis 
Walker. 





se of 





Alas for Sicily! rude fragments now 

Lie scattered where the shapely column stood. 

Her palaces are dust. In ali her streets 

The voice of singing and the sprightly chord 

Are silent. Revelry, and dance, and show 

Suffer a syncope and solemn pause, 

While God performs, upon the trembling stage 

Of his own works, his dreadful part alone. 

How does the earth receive him?—with what signs 

Of gratulation and delight, her King? 

Pours she not all her choicest fruits abroad, 

Her sweetest flowers, her aromatic gums, 

Disclosing Paradise where’er he treads?— 

She quakes at his approach. Her hollow womb, 

Conceiving thunders, through a thousand deeps 

And fiery caverns, roars beneath his foot. 

The hilis move lightly, and the mountains smoke, 

For he has touched them, From the extremest 
point 

Of elevation down to the abyss, 

His wrath is busy, and his frown is felt. 

The rocks fall headlong, and the valleys rise, 

The rivers die into offensive pools, 

And, charged with putrid verdure, breathe a gross 

And mortal nuisance into all the air. 

What solid was, by transformation strange, 

Grows fluid; and the fixt and rooted earth 

Tormented into billows, heaves and swells, 

Or with vortiginous and hideous whirl 

Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 

The tumult and the overthrow, the pangs 

And agonies of human and of brute 

Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 

And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 

Migrates uplifted, and, with all its soil, 

Alighting in far distant fields, finds out 

A new possessor, and survives the change. 





Ocean has caught the frenzy, and upwrought 
To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 

Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice 
Which winds and waves obey, invades the shore 
Resistless. Never such a sudden flood, 
Upridged so high, and sent on such a charge, 
Possest an inland scene. Where now the throng 
That prest the beach, and hasty to depart, 
Looked to the sea for safety? They are gore— 
Gone with the refluent wave into the deep— 

A prince with half his people! Ancient towers 
And roofs embattled high, the gloomy scenes 
Where beauty oft and lettered worth consume 
Life in the unproductive shades of death, 

Fall prone; the pale inhabitants come forth, 
And happy in their unforeseen release, 

From all the rigors of restraint, enjoy 

The terrors of the day that sets them free. 

Who then that has thee, would not hold thee fast, 
Freedom? Whom they that lose thee so regret, 
That even a judgment. making way for thee, 
Seems, in their eyes, a mercy, for thy sake. 


—From ‘The Task.” 


SHEAR WIT 


A Heroine.—E.Li_a—‘‘Bella never passes a mirror 
without looking in it.” 
STELLA—‘ Brave girl!’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Perfectly Tickled.—Great Lany—''So sorry! 
I’m afraid my feathers were tickling you during the 
lecture.” ; 

Very Mucx Lesser Lapy—‘‘Oh! dear Lady High- 
bridge-Knowsley, who would mind being tickled by 
you?’’—Punch. 





JF YOUR DINNER DISTRESSES 
half a teaspoon of Horsford's Acid Phosphate fn half 
a glass of water brings quick relief—makes digestion 
natural and easy. . 
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Remembering All.—An earnest young preacher } 
in a remote country village concluded a long and com- 
prehensive supplication by saying: ‘‘And now let 
us pray for those who are cone in the unin- 
habited portions of the earth.” The Standard. 

Never Again.—Bessig—'‘Are you fascinated by | 
your fiancé?”’ 

TESSIE—'‘ Fascinated! You ought to see the cute 
way he kisses me under my chin.’ 

Besstr—‘‘ Yes, it is cute; I taught him that.’— 
Smart Set. 


Out of the Pale.—'‘Jes’ you come right home, | 
Henry Fliram—breakin’ the Sabbath day in that 
scanlous, sinful fashion.”’ 

‘Well, Jimmy Hicks is let skate on Sunday.” 
‘*‘The commandment don't apply t’ him; his 
paw’s a vegetarian.’’—Life. 


At Last,— Diogenes, lantern in hand, entered the 
village drug-store. ‘‘Say, have you anything that 
will cure a cold?’’ he asked. 

“No, sir, L have not,” answered the pill-compiler, 

‘‘Give me your hand,’’ exclaimed Diogenes, drop- 
ping his lantern, ‘‘I have at last found an honest 
man.” —Christian Advocate. 

Nothing Lacking.—A Highland minister, who 
was rather a pompous gentleman, came to a shep- 
herd’s house to baptize a child. 

‘*Are you prepared?’’ he asked the fond parent. 

‘“‘Ou ay, munnister; I have got a grand ham for 
tea.” 

‘“‘T mean spiritually prepared,’’ thundered the 


cleric. 







‘‘Af coorse I am; oh, yes. I got twa bottles o’|} 
first-class whisky from the inn,’’ replied the imper- | 


turbable Celt.—T it-Bits. 
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What It Meant to Bill.—Patrick Jones, New| Pp AIN 7; 7, ALK § “Lam going to tell a 
York's superintendent of schoo! supplies, was tz ee number of specific Painting Outfit 
at a dinner ahout corporal punishment, m No. 1—Paint for Exterior Work and money-saving Free 
“Corporal poem rent in our schools is no more, | facts in this magazine We have prepared a 
he said, ‘‘and that is a good thing. Undeniably, | from month to month Space is limited and bare facts only petee nee ~y ine : 
: a2 * om : ° : nearing on e subjec 
ip, ney ee ~~ oe SNeN. | can be stated. Those who want reasons, explanations, fuller | of painting which we 
I remember a boy named Bill. Pill, brave fellow, informaticn, etc, need only write National Lead Company.’’ Painting Ouch owners’ 
was doing g miserably one day in a geometry recitation. sais bat. ae ene ae It includes ; 
“ONT, sip Oeste hae a ee éxterior paint is exposed to the weather, hot—cold—rainy—freezing. 
Now, sir,’ said the schoolmaster savagely, ‘for io risk should be run with faulty materiale or faulty methods. ing. 1—Rook of color 
the last time, what is the square of the lait priming coat should not be ochre. It is cheap but fatal. The best schemes (state 
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whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
rior achemes) 


of a right-angled triangle equivalent to?’ 


primer—our pure White Lead mixed with linseed oil, some turpentine 
‘It’s equivalent to a lickin’ fer me, sir. There’s 


(enough to drive the paint into the pores of the wood) and a bit of 
Japan drier. The body and finishing coats need exactly the same ma- 





the club,’ said Bill.” —Boston Herald. | 2— Specifications 
( | terials but they should be mixed thicker. for all kinds of 

painting. 

R Points to Avoid—(a) adulteration in pigment (a guarantee of absolute 

JOY WORK ‘ purity goes with our White Lead—(®) adulteration in qe yj Vastecting 
And the Other Kind. oi]—(C) too much turpentine—(d)—inferior drier—(e) ; ‘eration H 
also stale paint should not be used. Have your painter my nt material, 
mix the ingredients fresh for each job. with directions 


Did yon ever stand on a prominent corner 
at an early morning hour and watch the} 
throngs of people on their way to work?| 
Noting the number who were forcing them- ( 
selves along because it meant their daily | 
bread, and the others cheerfully and) 
eagerly pursuing their way because of love 
of their work, 

It is a fact that one’s food has much to do OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR| 


with it, As anexample: increasing demand for iat gf. facto G lip, Se nd 15 ot. Yor 

If an engine has poor oi), or a boiler 18) sample box of 10) to Niagara Clip Co,,155 Waverly Plaee,N.¥, City, 
fired with poor coal, a bad result is certain, | The Niagara Leads Them All’ 
isn’t it? 

Treating your stomach right is the dies! 
stone that sustains the arch of health’s tem- } French: Ge rman: “§ anish- Itali ian 
ple and you wi)) find “Grape-Nuts” as a) 
daily food is the most nourishing and bene- 
ficial you can use. | 

We have thousands of testimonials, real 
genuine little heart throbs, from people who | 
simply tried Grape-Nuts out of euriosity— } 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY for using it, 
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To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You 


must see it printed correctly unti) your eye knows it. You must talk it and 
write it. All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with the 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day; for a few minutes or hours at a time. 

ny one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough 







as a last resort—with the result that prompted 
the testimonial. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts it’ | 
worth while to give it a fair impartial trial. 
Remember there are mi))ions eating Grape- 
Nuts every day—they know, and we know 
if you will use Grape-Nuts every morning 
your work is more likely to be joy-work, 
because youcan keep well, and with the brain and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 
we)) nonrished work 3 18 a joy. Read the Sena Jor booklet and testimonial letters Jrom leadiny educators 
‘Road to Wellville’’ in every package— 


“There’s a Reason.” The Language-Phone Method, 802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
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uplication 


of Circular Letters, Price Lists, In- 1 
struction Sheets, Rate Advices, Blank 
Forms, Orders, etc., is best accom- 


plished in your own office with 


he Edison 


es 

imeograph 

Compact and neat in construction. 
Smooth, easy and quick working. 
No other process gets results so soon 
or at so little expense —the Mimeo- 
graph half an hour and 20 cents, 
for what the printer will take a day 
and $2.00 or more. 

Write one by typewriter or 
hand like an ordinary letter on a spe- 
cially prepared paper. Print the 
rest on the Mimeograph at the rate 
of 50 to 60 per minute. 

Names and address can be filled | 


in to match exactly the type and ink. 
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Booklet, free on request. 


A. B. Dick Company 


161-163 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
or 47 Nassau Street, New York 















nore WRINKLES: \ew WRINKLE! 
THE KEEPSHAPE ADJUSTABLE GARMENT HANGER 


Cuts pressing bills in half. Garments hung in your ward- 
robe will have their contour preserved. No more convex 
or bulging shoulders. No more sagging and 
stretching collars. No more wrinkles in back 
of neck. The rigid, old-time hanger runs up 
pressing bills every moment you use them. 
Try the KEEPSHAPE ADJUSTABLE 
and you'llsee the difference or money refunded. 
Hangs full aus for either man or woman. 
Price: $1.00. 5.50; 12—810. delivered. Booklet free. 
AGENTS W ANTED. KEEPSHAPE CO. Dept. A, 182 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Nature has made the mascu- 
line leg flat on its inner front sur- 
face. From this point all stock- 
ing support could come. 

PARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with nat- 
ure’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 
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The Way Out.—He—‘‘Your milliner’s bill has 


| } 7 , +, 
, cost me last year as much as the salary of my two 


That is more than I can afford.”’ 
SHE—“*‘ Well, 
Blaetter. 


discharge one of them.”’ 


Advice.—FatHer (angrily)—‘‘If my son marries 
that actress I shall cut 
you can tell him so.” 


him oft 


LecaL ADVISER 
tell the girl.’"—Boston Transcript. 


A Protest.—Papa was about to apply the strap 
‘*Father,” said Willie, firmly, ‘‘unless that instru- 


has been hase erly sterilized I desire to protest.” 





ment 
This gave the old man pause. 


tinued Willie, ‘‘the germs ‘th at might t 


‘*Moreover,”’ con- 


Filiegende | 


| 
| 





\ 


absolutely, and / 


‘“‘T know a better plan than that 


be released by | 


the violent impact of leather upon a porous textile 
| fabric, but lately exposed to the dust of the streets, 


would be apt to affect you deleteriously.’’ As the 
strap fell from a nerveless hand Willie sloped. 
Philadel phia Ledger. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 
January 15.—A child is taken alive from the ruins 
of Messina, having lived under the débris for 18 


days. 

It is announced that Baron Rosen, Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States, will succeed the 
late Count Muravieff at Rome. 


January 16.—The bodies of Consul and Mrs. Cheney, 
who perished at Messina, are recovered and put 
on a steamer for New York. 


January 19.—The ruins of Messina are swept by 
flames, which destroy many valuables and con- 
sume many bodies. 


Domestic. 
WASHINGTON. 


January 15.—The House receives a message from 
the President vetoing a bill for the construction 
of a dam across the James River in Missouri. 


January 16.—Six Washington correspondents and 
newsboys are summoned to appear as witnesses 
in the libel suit to be brought by theGovernment 
on account of Panama-Canal charges. 


January 18.— -The United States Supreme Court 
affirms the action of the Texas courts in imposing 
a fine of $1,623,900 on the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., 
and forbidding it to do business in that State. 

The headquarters of the American Red Cross at 
Washington announce that the Italian relief fund 
has passed $900,000. 


January 20.—The President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations show 
grave concern over the possibility of the enact- 
ment of anti-Japanese legislation in California. 


January 21.—A measure increasing the salaries of 
29 circuit judges and 84 district judges is passed 
by the Senate. 

GENERAL. 

January 16.—It is decided that the $500,000 ap- 
propriated for the relief of Italian earthquake 
sufferers by the United States shall be expended 
in buying material for 3,000 substantial houses to 
be shipped to Italy. 

January 19.—The centenary of the birth of Edgar 
Allan Poe is celebrated at New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Charlottesville, Va., and elsewhere. 

January 20.—At least 53 out of 95 workmen em- 
ployed in constructing a water-tunnel are killed 
in a fire following an explosion on a structure in 
Lake Michigan at Chicago. 


Pears 


“ A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
rally good soap for the 


complexion. 
Sold by the cake and in boxes, 














Esterbrook 


Stee/ Pens 
250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation. 


At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


26 John St., New York 
Works: Camden, N. J, 








Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


— only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papers and documents, Magara Clip Co., N.¥. 


A New $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 


for six months and 
a copy of my new 


Book 100 Plans 


for attractive Homes cost- 
ing to 
Keith’s monthly magazine 
is the recognized authority 
on Planning and Decorat- 
ing Homes. Each issue 
gives designs by leading 
—pelee a on @ year. 
ews-stands lic a copy. 
hye dmerng Se oe ae With each $1 order at will 
also_include two recent back numbers. mn: . 
MAX L. KEITH Lumber Exch., Minnea: ‘Minn 











































—— mortgages on improved real 
estate are sent to depositors, with 
other papers pertinent thereto, to- 
gether with our secured Certificates 
of Deposit. 

Write for Booklet ‘“ F,”’ 


SALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST CO 


CAPITAL E SURPLUS $300.00000 SALT LAKE CITY | 
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URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARC 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, w ae ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco th: = Pee ors 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MI XTUR 

If you have never had the luxury “of ce il 
ARCADIA 


SEND 10 CENTS 223.23. 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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THE FINANCIAL OUT-) QtAesaxewecevenscees dear’ kins x 


LOOK 


THE CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


Figures showing what are the amounts 
of holdings of great American railway in- 
vestors, as obtained from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s records, and pub- 
lished this month, have been received with 
wide interest. The name of E. H. Harri- 
man appears conspicuously in these lists. 
In his name is held more stock than in that 
of any other man in the country. 


} 


| 


} 


rast 


conceded, however, that a considerable | 


part of this stock is actually owned by cor- 
porations with which he is identified, 
Other names prominent in the list are 
James J. Hill of the Northwestern railway 
systems; John S. Kennedy, the New-York 
banker and philanthropist; George F. 
Baker, who recently retired as president 
of the First National Bank of New York; 
and Henry C. Frick, the ironmaster of 
Pittsburg, now living in New York, and Ja- 
cob H. Schiff’s firm, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Other men believed to be large owners, but 
whose names do not appear, are J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, and H. 
H. Rogers. The figures have been divided 
into groups by a writer in the New York 
Times, in order to show which of the rail- 
roads are most closely identified with promi- 
nent investors, with the following results, 
the figures given being not the market, but 
the par values: 


Morgan Interests 


Common. Preferred. 
J. P. Morgan— 
New York, New Haven 
@ Marttord...... <<: $807,700, lk ce 


J. P. Morgan et al., trustees— 
Southern Railway 119,895,000 

J. P. Morgan & Co.— 
Hocking Valley........ 


$59,859,400 


3,448,300 


GLASSES UNNECESSARY 
Eye Strain Relieved by Quitting Coffee. 


4,191,100 








Many cases of defective vision are caused 
by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia where coffee is 
used in large quantities, many lose their 
eyesight at about fifty. 

A N. J. woman writes tothe point concern- 
ing eye trouble and coffee. She says: 

‘“My son was for years troubled with his 
eyes. He tried several kinds of glasses 
without relief. The optician said there was 
a defect in hiseyes which was hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all did, and 
sneny quit it and began to use Postum. That 
was three years ago, he has not had to wear 
glasses and has had no trouble with his eyes 
since. 

“I was always fond of tea and coffee and 
finally became so nervous I could hardly 
sit still long enough to eata meal. My heart 
was in such a condition I thought I might 
die any time. 

‘Medicine did not give me any relief and 
I was almost desperate. It was about this 
time we decided to quit coffee and use Pos- 
tum, and have used it ever since. I am in 
seep health. No trouble now with my 

eart and never felt better in my life. 

“Postum has been a great blessing to us 
all, sebagai to my son and myself.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Res : (Yrade-Mark) ‘ % 
ye Baths and Lavatories _ ¥ 
% The enduring permanency of these beautiful bY 
EY fixtures spells an end to bathroom annoyances. i= 
bl) They are, everywhere, the preferred sanitary ‘ 
j equipment of practical, health-loving people. 

\ 


Send for” 

Our Book. 
Our beautifully illustrated ‘en 
book, “‘ Modern Bath- 
rooms, will show you how 
‘most economically to equip 
your bathroom, in such a 
way, as to materially in- 
crease the actual cash value 
of your house, at the same 
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be time making of it a room ye 
wi as "permanently healthful % 
v and invitingly attractive as 


Se. 


Se 


e: 


any other in your home. 


Write for your copy today. 


&. 


Carer o a 


Enclose six cents post- 


te 








’ o : age and give us name Sy 
We of your architect and ¥ 
~] plumber (if selected). 

ay 
V4 
Vy 
eae 

=" 

© 
Ga Ts 
NG — : — 4 
4 Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. 35 Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 2 

Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
Ey Louisville: 325-329 West Main St. ittsburgh: |New Orleans. Cor. Baronne & St. Jos ph Sts. 
be London, Eng... 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 949 Penn Ave. Cleveland. 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
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Will you accept this 


business book if we 
send it free? 


Send no money! 








Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Take no risk. ; 
One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men_have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 


best of all that they know about 





ENDORSED BY THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Diet Instead of Nostrums 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 

redits — Advertising —Position-Holding 
Collections —Correspondence = _selling Plans If you don’t feel right, ten chances to 
—Accounting © —Man-Handling = —Handling Customers one youcan trace it to yourstomach, and 
—Cost-keeping = —Man-Training —Business Generalship from that to your food. Food right— 
Organization =~ —Office Systems —Competition Fighting stomach right. Stomach right—health 
—Retailing —Short-cuts and and hundreds and hun- right. Health right—ail right 
—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- . . 


Don't take nostrums, but follow the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet System a/ 
home. 

If you say it doesn’t improve your 
health, your money will be refunded. 

Ask yourself these questions: 


—Manufacturing lineanddepartment ness subjects. 
A.9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2and 3 tell about managing businesses 
great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and the 
last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your daily 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Willyou read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my bus- 
iness or my salary. I should like to know them. So send on 


Is your head clear ? Do you sleep well? 
Is your breath sweet? Are you toofat? 
Are your bowels regular? Are you too thin? 


Do you feel f/ and <fictent for your 
work? Do you feel full of vigor and 
vital steam all the time, or are you tired 
and depressed? Is life worth living as 
you are living it? 


























your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 4.1.39 If you are ailing you need our balanced 
Name diet. 

Write to-day for our booklet ‘“‘ Health- 
Address ful Living,” which will tell you how. 
Business. 
eA THE KELLOGG FOOD CO., Derr. J-2, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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25c—The New Price 





For Famous Holeproof Sox 


The lowest pnice of these sox was formerly 33}¢c a 
pair. 

Yet now—at 25c—you get the same—the identical 
quality that you got before. T my reduction is in the 
price alone The reason is this 


The Best Yarn—Which We Use 
Exclusively—Now Costs Us 10c 
Per Pound Less Than Before. 


We now pay an average of 63c per lb.—which is the 
top market price for the finest Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton yarn that the world produces. 
we paid 78¢ for this identical yarn. 


So we can now sell you 6 pairs of these sox for $1. 
instead of $2,00, as former! Me 2 ed 


The Saving Is Yours—Not Ours 


We could buy yarn, as others do, for less than half 
what we pay. 


But the sox wouldn’t be soft and comfortable. 
You’d wear them only once. 


See if ** Sg ke * aren't softer and finer than any 
60x you know 


Qe Your Hose Unsure ? 


put. be sure when you buy that the name is ‘Hole. 
*—the original guaranteed 5 
Wipe genuine are sold in your Sowa On request w 


Before 














| 


Common. Preferred. 
J P. Morgan & Co.— 
TTT TL eee Ee Te 1,597,300 595,400 
ws ae ita ren 
Southern Railway ...... TD: lle 
erie .. ae =... 24,502,600 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
La re ea 7,397,600 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Texas Pacific....... 116,500 100,000 
J. F. G. Brown 
6,000,000 


Erie -  # 6,000,000  ...2.. 
E. T. Stotesbury— 
Philadelphia & Reading....... 15 
Lehigh Valley.......... 345,00 


o° 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Interests 
Kuhn, Loeb_& Co.-— 


wil direct you to the right store, or will ship direct, 
charges prepaid, on em a of Lie 


flolepraoftlosiery 


Woleproof Sox—sé pairs, $1.50. Medium and licht weight. 


Black, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and black 
with white feet. Sizes, 944 to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight 


ina box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 














A Spottswood, W. J., Physician 


writes: ‘‘These cases (old chronic 


ones of gouty origin) are the very 
kind in which I use Tartarlithine, 
with the happiest results to both 


patient and myse/f.” 


Tartarlithine 


rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary 


substances to dissolve and re- 
move the poison of rheumatism 
—uric acid. 

Free Sample 210i on 
PLE LS AAO ICL LEE 


on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 





8 Per Cent. FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


absolutely safe. Secured by Seattle Real Estate. 
If you wish an investment as safe as U.S. Bonds | 


and paying8 per cent.interest per annum,write me 
HENRY W. LUNG 


408 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Washington | 








Southern Pacific........$14,495,000 ee 
Union Pacific 26.560 28,943,300 $20,559,000 
CACC NS ee 5,633,400 4,081,000 
Siegman— 
Southern Pacific Dibner ois tgase00. § 2605s 
é Union Pacific.......... 560,000 5,037,000 
Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months Misnois Central ......... 1,840,000 Loa 
Chesapeake & Whio.... < S000 ROR 9 4.4 see 
Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—Made E. S. Steinam— 
entirely =" a Island cotto: pairs, $2.00 2) . 
of Goa Ialand qotion, C vsise, $2.0, Southern Pacific........ 1,863,000 2 
om ae light weig hte Black, navy pine, light agar" vag “ty — adalat T0229 2,542,000 
and dark tan, and pearl gray. Sizes, 934 to Norfolk & Western..... 5,000,000 50,000 
HoleproofStockings-6 pairs, $2. icdinme eatght Baltimore & Ohio...... S.002;§00 8 ss ew ve 
Blick, tan, and black with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. Chesapeake & Ohio..... 5,000,000 ...... 
Holeproof Lustre Stockings S. Hayman— 
—6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. “Unie n Pacifi 547,000 
Extra licht weight. Tan and black. ON FACHIC ssc sees vanes 4,547, 
Sizes, > 11 Illinois Central . eS RASOGKRO =” ive Scie 
Boy ie HlolepresfStockings—s Baltimore & Ohio. Be 2,719,500 
pairs, $3. Black and tan. Specially Chesapeake & Ohio.. 3,400,000  —s_ seveee 
reinf forced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 
5S to 
Misses’ Holeproof Stockings— Standard-Oil Interests 
6 pairs, $3. Black and tan. Spe- eo P 
cially reinforced knee. heel and toe. William Rockefeller— 
Sizes, 5 to 9% ose are the best > $ 2 s 
So pekeed a ee —o e be: Reg. V. S: Pat. . Re hat —- P..... $1,020,000 950,000 
: Ww “Ae 2880000. «ds nes 
Ask for our free book, ‘How to Make Your New York Central — 
Feet Happy <icego, & Bur. & Quincy ee 
DMEM iste Re cate nha 225,000 
261 JIOLEPROOF oe kee. Wi Chicago, M. & mt: P... 600,000 1,020,000 
. Waukee, WIS, Lake Erie & Western. GC) ners 
Clev., C., C. & BROMMNO@ Ga. Sie e-sis 
E. S. Harkness- : 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy BOLOO0 eisin'aivis 
Antique : Lake Erie & Western... eee 6 Skee 
Peterran SEWing Cabinet }) &*6.05- 
° ° 100 1,000,000 
Spool Holder and Pin Cushion 
An indispensable adjunct to every "Florida East Coast Ry. 599,000 450% 
woman's sewing-room. Handy 
and serviceable, it has a distinct ae ‘ 
usefulness, while as an ornament The same writer presents tables show- 


to aroom it combines fine lines 
and pleasing design. Finest Ma- 


ing the holdings of others, including Messrs. 
hogany finish, Mission style. 

























Wisconsin Central . 
x M. Flagler- 


Each cabinet contains rack for (| Harriman, Frick, Hill, Kennedy, and 
see ches, aanseee | | Baker, as follows: 
7% in. high, 4% in. square. Cc ) 
ommon. Preferred. 
a aeerneees h | Nt. Hertinen— 
“T would not ‘be without your Southern Pacific . ...... $75,695,000 $30,000,000 
Cabinet if it cost fs." Another Union Pacific.......... 10,415,000 52,000 
says ‘All my women friends are Oregon Short Line . 27,350,700 : fat 
envious since my cabinet came. Great Northern. ......5... peta 6,777,300 
ANTIQUE co. Northern Pacific........ 2,880,500 A a 
Dept.2 Cebanon. Pa. Illinois Central......... 1,413,000 
‘An ideal gift to women H. C. Frick— 
of taste Oe eee BIE MIIO yk as’ 
Pennsylvania..:....... 4,320,050 ominars 
Chi. & —- estern ... 3,700,000 600,000 
Pn J. Hill 
Great Northern......06. 00 veeees 2,000,000 
Northern Pacific. . Rig0G606 sa snags 
| John S. Kennedy- 
| eink Ramaserihs 3c) a! «> “eee aters 7,000,000 
| Northern Pacific. . 5B7000;000. 9 6 cases 
| Pitts., Ft. W. & Chi Borat: 100,000 200,000 
George F. Baker— 3 
SORAU OTEHEPN cisac0as aecvelee 2,872,000 
¢ = reat Northern........ 
any lamp and produces pas Northern Pacific........ ZGISCOO asc vy 





off the top of the ka fin 
white light. Borns: eT —— 
ordinary lamp; gives three 
times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 
-10 cost of electricity. Pays 
for itself. Imported chim- 
ney and mantle of extra 
strength with burner com- 


fic 
Del., Lack. & Western .. 2,100,000 


It appears further that enormous blocks 
|of stock in American railways are held 
(abroad. For example, one house in Ant- 
werp holds $9,953,500 of Atchison and 
$4,778,000 of Denver & Rio Grande; and 
| another, $12,676,000 of Mis., Kan. & Tex.; 
| one in London hhas $12,870,000 of Southern 
| Pacific; and one in Berlin, $18,683,700 of 


| Baltimore & Ohio. The statement shows 


represented. Booklet free.” 
Agents Wanted 
U. S. A. LIGHTING CO. 
262 Main . ee Mass, 


P/MiN\\\\WSWSNN 





yea 
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mi 








eGoPy m.a> 


Buey wives ae ew SAPOLIO 
never seem to grow old. Iryacake: 


foreign holdings altogether of $139,570,800 
'in common and $27,913,905 in preferred 


Te likes | 
hoes 


Ine brighter’? 


shares. 

In commenting on the appearance among 
large stockholders of men absolutely un- 
known to Wall Street, the New York 
Evening Post notes that three unknown 
names appear in the list of five companies, 
with aggregating holdings of $50,000,000, 
from which it infers that these names really 
stand for other men well known. The writer 
recalls that when in June, 1902, the names 
of shareholders in the Steel Trust were 
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JOHN S. KENNEDY. 


published, it had been expected that Mr. 
Morgan’s name would head the list, while, 
as a matter of fact, it appeared that Mr. 
Morgan was down for only 7,131 shares of 
preferred and 12,500 of common. The 
largest holder, according the record, 
was one Bertram Cutler, who had 123,975 
shares of preferred and ,365 shares of 
common. Inquiry in Wall Street  re- 
vealed the fact that Mr. Cutler represented 
John D. Rockefeller. The writer then 
sets forth some of the reasons why large 
capitalists often have their stocks recorded 


to 


25 


in the names of others: 

‘“One is to avoid the details connected 
with handling dividend checks. Another 
is that the identity of the real purchaser 
can thus be concealed when stock is being 


accumulated for the purpose of acquiring | 


control, Another and the most important 
is that shares can be sold as well as bought 
any number of times without the real 
trader’s name becoming more or less pub- 
lic through a company’s stock-transfer 
office. In some cases stock is registered 
in the name of clerks because investors 
shrink from publicity of any kind.”’ 

The New York Times, in discussing these 
lists and the effect which the publication 

















HENRY C. FRICK. 


' 








have improved by 

evelopment, alon 
their own origina 
lines. 


Model /O is the Origt 


nal Smith Premier 
idea brought to the 
highest state of type- 
writer perfection 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. Inc. 
Syracuse.NY. USA. 





} 











goned 


New Model No. /O. 
Visible Writing 


1 
Column Finder 


Paragrapher 
Back Spacer and 


many other features 





A Cheap Water Power 


As a reliable and economical water power for { 
public institutions, tarmers, owners of factories ar 
and country homes, the | 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram , 
has no equal. Better than a gasoline ff 
engine or windmill. Send for booklet K »ff 
and estimate. We furnish Caldwell) 
Tanks and Towers. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nassan St, N.Y. 
















For Whooping Gough, Group, Bronchitis, Goughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter century has 











Factory, Chester, Pa. 
















earned unqualified praise. 
is AVE YOu f OT (} N 4 9 Restful nights are assured 
- at once. 
| ees We mean a Daus Improved Tip Top Cresolene fs a boon to Asth- 
| dD y 3 ; Duplieator that ideal assistant always matics, All Druggisis, 


Send for descriptive booklet 
3 Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 


at your druggist or from us 
10c. in stam 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 12 
180 Fulton St., New York [-ityed 


ready to quickly make 100 comes from 

tor, cap size 5 oor" 8Yx 
I3in. \costs . Butwedon’t 
want your money until you aresat- 
isfied, so if interested just write us 
| to send it on 10 Days’ Trial, with- 


out Deposit. That’s fair enough wn’t it? -Then sendto-day The Felix 
| P, Daus Duplicator Company, Daus Bidg., 111 John Street. New York. 
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Earning Power 
| of Money | 


Our organization is at the service of investors 
desiring to increase intelligently the earning power 
of their money. We advise what, in our judgment, 
are safe occupations for money, as well as point 
out hazardous fields to be avoided. High wages 
are usually paid to men engaged in dangerous 
callings. So, too, high interest is frequently 
offered to attract money into unsafe or untried 
enterprises, It is not now possible to obtain with 
safety from 7 to 8 per cent., but 5 per cent. can 
be earned in sound securities. Furthermore, 
when carefully selected, as are the securities rec- 
ommended by us, many of them are likely to 
appreciate in market value, so that still higher 
rates may be averaged over certain periods. 


Our Circular No. 454 describes a number of 
carefully selected securities which, in our judg- 
ment, are suitable investments for the most dis- 
criminating buyers, and which yield from about 
4'4to5 percent. These securities have stood 
the test of one of the most severe panics in the 
history of this country. This should make it 
readily apparent to all persons with surplus funds 


( 
| 
that there is no good reason why their money 
{ 





should not earn this rate ofincome. In addition, 
these securities have a reasonably broad market, 
which, as is becoming more generally recognized, 

is a feature of prime importance 


| Write for Cireuler No. 454 
| 
| 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets New York 
Branch Offices: sdaanhane é ~oitengeE. eannnenitens, 




















HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Mnsocle Cu)ture, the most instruct- 
ive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully Illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc, Book sent on receipt of 10 cents, 
P. von BOECKMANN, B.S. 
1858 Terminal Building, 103 Park Ave., New York 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 

















TIME SAVER, —momm= = AN OFFICE 


WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on (\ 
all your im- 
portant papers pins = files 


Better, neater, 
100 in Each Box Sample Box 15c 








more handy than 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pi., N. Y. City 


if You Invest 
You Should Buy Bonds 


Whether you invest several hundred 
dollars, or many thousand dollars, 
you should purchase good bonds— 


The Safest of all Investments 


A selected bond, chosen from the di- 
versified list, offered by a reliable 
bond house, ‘will give you —Safety: 
a liberal unchanging income, paid 
promptly; and your money returned 
when the bond matures, at a date 
determined by your selection when 
investing. 

The reliability, age and size of a 
bond house are points that must be 
considered if you wish to obtain 
such an investment. 

We offer selected Municipal, Rail- 
road, Corporation,and Public Utility 
Bonds, yielding from 4% to 6%. 


Write and tell us your requirements 
Send for Circular 9O8 B 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
(Bond house for 32 years) 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Copyright by Allman & Co., N. Y., 1906. 
E. H. HARRIMAN, 


of them may have on the future control 
of railways, says: 

“‘The condition reflected is not new. 
The question at once arises whether it is 
to the advantage or to the disadvantage 
of the country that a few rich men should 
have this power. The people need not be 
very much disturbed by the concentration 
of ownership save as they fear that this 
great power lodged in so few hands may, 
perhaps, escape that proper regulation 
which the Federal and State Governments 
should exercise over public-service cor- 
porations. 

‘Manifestly the policy of the Federal 
reguiation of the great inter-State carriers 
will not be weakened by the publication of 
facts showing the close concentration of 
control. It will be strengthened rather. 
Every reasonable man must admit that 
the management of the greatest business 
interest in the country, an interest that is 
by no means altogether private, but is in 
a very large sense a public interest, can 
not safely be left to the uncovenanted de- 
cisions of a few men or of a few groups of 
men. The policy of regulation is estab- 


ished, and will not be abandoned.” 
BARGAINS THAT MANY MISSED 


One of the large investment houses in | 


New York has compiled a statement show- 


ing what profits investors might have 
made, had they purchased certain railway 


and industrial stocks at certain dates dur- | 


ing the past year, when this house called ) 


attention to them as good properties. It 
was the habit of the house, after the 
autumn of 1907, to write a series of weekly | 
letters, setting forth in each letter existing | 
conditions and future possibilities in some 
one railway or industrial company. The 
present compilation gives the prices which 


prevailed at the time these letters were 


Copyright by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
JAMES J. HILL, 


written, the prices which prevailed on De- 
cember 31, 1908, the advance made in 
points and the percentage of the advance. 
From it, the items given below are taken. 

The writer of the letter (December 31) 
from which the above table is given re- 
marks that ‘‘in looking back one can not 
help wondering why high-grade stocks 
and bonds were not gobbled up by the pub- 
lic at those ridiculously low prices.’’ He 
explains, however, that a vast majority of 
those who were cognizant with conditions 
and recognized the cheapness of the se- 
curities ‘‘had either lost their money, or 
were so tied up at much higher figures that 





it was impossible for them to increase 
their commitments.’’ On the other hand, 
people who had the money with which to 
take advantage of the existing bargains 
were in the main shy of investments be- 
cause of the tales they had heard of *‘shear- 
ing lambs” in Wall Street, and hence few 


were willing to take the necessary risk. 
{ 


| AN EXTRAORDINARY BOND MARKET 
Most writers, viewing the financial his- 
tory of 1908, have taken special notice of 
{the marked improvement which occurred 
in the latter part of the year in the mar- 
ket for bonds. It is generally agreed that 
this market was an extraordinarily good 
one. Conditions had surprizingly altered 
since the opening of that year, when, as 
) Robert W. Martin remarks inthe New Vork 
| Times Annual Financial Review, “‘bonds, 
ltcied by the experience of the eighties and 
early nineties,’’ some of them being the 
highest class of investment securities at 
| deca time, ‘‘were at the lowest prices in a 


decade.” 








Price 
at 
writing. 

jan. <2 Y., Ontario & Western............- 
25 Nortoik oo eer eee 67 
Feb. 8 Col orado & Southern.............05, 25 
1s Bite SoS See eee 18 
21 } Sat & Rio NN Ee ee 15 
Mch. 7 Brooklyn OST eS 4 
14 National ee ree Me ae 50 
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April 4 each ’ Topeka re gee 74 
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COMMON, PREFERRED. 
Percent- Per- 
Adv ance age Price Advance cent- 
Present in of ad- at Present in age of 
price. points. vance. writing. price. points. Adv'c, 
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GEORGE F. BAKER. 


Photograph by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
JACOB H, SCHIFF. 


Banking-houses, swelling with funds, | Wall Street prematurely, is as pronounced } 
seldom could be induced to take advan-|as ever. For the moment, the tendency | 

¢ oe _\ here is to keep watch of all high-class bonds 
—— ak & goiten “apperumty- Corpor of American rails for investment, but, un- 
tion stocks were at the lowest point, so| 


j less a drop of ten to twenty dollars should 
that, as Mr. Martin remarks, the whole) attract buyers, the inclination is to leave 


advance in values resulting from develop-| the common securities alone for the time 
ment in the country’s enterprises and] being.” 


wealth between 1898 and 1908 ‘‘had i With the opening of the new year, many 


very generally wiped out at prevailing 


h t European daily and weekly papers de- 
prices.””’ Mr. Martin finds, however, that 1 x rs; 


; ‘ : voted special attention to the history of 
the promise now 1S for an exceptiona ly aU=| att, Gtraat tor 1908. Notable among 
tive demand for bonds. ) 


ns ; . _ {these was the Journal des Débats of Paris, 
While in amount the transactions in) which caid: 
bonds have not yet been large, they have é 

been exceptional in diversity of conditions, 

A year 





‘‘The rise on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which has been one of the salient 
events of 1908, had a character wholly its 
own, and our people must be careful to 
draw no analogies between it and Europe's 
markets. Over in America, such move- 
ments are conducted by financiers or by 
syndicates who make no secret of their 
: é faction. They proclaim their purposes 
more than twenty times oversubscribed and | from the housetops; nobody can fail to 
are now quoted at above 103. Since that)}learn that the rise was artificially brought 
sale, which was the great event of the year | #bout. 
in bonds, the record has been one of in- | 
creasing activity and broadening demand. 


ago only high-grade municipal 
issues could be recorded as salable. How 
materially conditions afterward altered is 
shown in the fact that the $40,000,000 


Pennsylvania Railroad Consolidated Mort- | 
gage Bonds, which were offered at 96, were 


) United States, that is because the panic of 
| 1907, a shock of extreme and far-reaching | 

Mr. Noyes, writing in the New Vork 
Eventng Post, observes in connection with 
the activity and strength of bonds in De- 
cember, that the chief point for notice is 
that “ the instinct which led to the demon- 


stration was sound and conservative.”’ 


\ violence, had paralyzed everything, and be- 
}cause the low level of depression was at- 
\tained in a short and sudden drop, In 
Europe this is not what occurred, and it is 
not yet safe to say even that the worst is 
lover. Still more foolish would it be to 
declare that our aifter-panic liquidation 
| period is ended and that we have already 


{entered on a new period of great industrial 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE OUTLOOK atin 


The London correspondent of the New | 
York Evening Post writes of the outlook { 


Ex- | 


which is the 


A BAROMETER OF TRADE 
Commercial and banking interests al-| 


ways await with special attention the an-} 
| 


in Europe as at present optimistic. 
cept for one circumstance, ] 
constant creation of fresh capital, the feel-| nual report of the H. B. Claflin Company, | 
ing as regards all investment stocks ‘would | as the best index of its kind as to mercan- | 
be decidedly bullish.” Already experts (tile trade. The report for 1908, recently ( 
find that the current year will see crea- | given out, shows that profits have been | 
tions of another £200,000,000 in London | less than one-third what they were in 1907, | 
alone, which, if true, will absorb money {and that the net earnings for the full year | 
“which might otherwise go toward the | fell below those for any year since 1896, ) 
bolstering of old securities.” As to the | When they were $261,500. 


Last year they 
outlook for American railways, he says the 


were $303,000, while in 1907 they were 
opinion of Europe has not yet changed, | $959,000. 

adding: In spite of these figures, the report has 
been accepted as one for encouragement, 
inasmuch as the second half of the year 
was a great improvement on the first. In 


the first half the earnings fell $7,437 below 


the working expenses, 


“The more we study your conditions, 
the more persuaded we are that a slight 
real improvement has occurred, but that 


the tendency to overdo the discounting of 


this improvement by advancing prices in as against a net) 














A-R-E 6% Bonds, Based 
on the Ownership of 
/ New York Real Estate 


P GANUKE any other metropolis in 
the world, New York City is 
literally FOUNDED ON A ROCK.  Earth- 
quakes may shake and tidal waves engulf the cities 
built on shifting sands, but New York, rising from its 
solid rock foundation, can dely the forces of Nature 
more effectively than any large city in the world. 
The ownership of New York real estate has 
been the foundation of some of the country’s great- 
est fortunes. Not one failure has ever occurred 
in the ownership of real estate based upon the growth 
of the city. Soan investment based on New York 
City real estate is founded on a rock of security, 
the best on earth. It is unique in that it always 
pays and does not hazard the money invested. 


PON the solid foundation of these estab- 
lished facts the successful business of this 
Company has been built, In the enlargement of 


its business the Company offers its 6% Bonds in 
either of two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $/00 or more 
For Income Earning, paying interest 


semi-annually by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 


For those who wish lo save $25 or more a year 
For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalment payments carrying liberal sur- 
render privileges. 


EAL Estate is accepted as the basis of all 


values and the ealest of all securities. The 
best security on earth is earth itself. We offer 
in these Bonds a safe and profitable investment, 
combining liberal return, absolute security and 
cash availability. This investment is thoroughly 





“If better times have returned in the | time-tried, panic-tested and safeguarded, backed 


by over twenty-one years of uninterrupted success. 


Assets of over $1 1,000,C00.00, including Capital 
and Surplus of over $),700,000.00. 


you have surplus funds on which you desire 


F 
¥ immediate income or are seeking a safe and 


profitable channel for systematic saving, write us 
and let us send you literature ‘ full informa- 


tion concerning our Bonds and the business upon 
which they are based, including a map of New Y ork 


City showing our extensive real estate holdings. 


American tical Cstate Company 
Founded 13338 
504 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 
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527 Fitth Avenue NEW YORK 
Convenient, Safe— 


| 
Sound Invesiments at 5 9 


page Py toe os ont ae Routes make a asfer 
and easier to send and receive money by mai 
than to carry it short distances. Our LOOATION 
is the advantage that enables us to pay 5 PER CENT 
on sums employed in safe, sound real estate Mort- 
gage loans, whether invested a short or long term— 
and the mails enable every distant patron to share 


this advatage. ws ss 
Supervised by the New York 


Banking Department, secured by 
Losier, ASSETS OF $1,500,000 
GS 


strenethened by the prestice of 
o] 


sixteen years’ succese, this Com 
; pany is a reliable medium for the 








investment of your capital, how: 

ever sma}} or large. 

Write for ull information 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

9 Times Bldg.. Broadway, New York 
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Virginia & South western 


Railway Co. 


First Consolidated “<A 5% Gold Bonds 
Dated April 29,1908 Interest pay able Authorised $7,000,000 | 
Due April 1, 1958 April and Oct. utstanding 4,570,000 

Listed on tue New York mabe k < xchange 


These bonds are secured by a direct | 
mortgage on the entire property of 
the company including 209 miles of railway with 
terminals and equipment. The equipment alone 
is valued at nearly $3,000,000 
The lines of the company radiate | 
from Bristol, Tenn., and are very | 
important to the Southern Railw ay, affording that | 
| system access to extensive and valuable coal fields. 
As evidence of its value the Southern Railway 
bought the company’s entire $2,000,000 capital 
stock in 1906 at $200 per share and paid for it 
in cash, 


Earnings: 


Security : 


Property: 


Net earnings for the past ten years, 
as officially reported, have always | 


| shown a surplus over interest charges, the average | 
annual percentage of net earnings to interest charges | 


from 1904-1908 inclusive, being over 193%. 
| To Yield about 5.10%. 


Special circular and map on request | 


Redinond sco. 


507 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


33 Pine Street, New York 
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QUALITY ENGRAVERS 


5D CARDS—COPPER PLATE—$2.50, $1.508 $} 00 


STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 


WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 











PHILA. 912 CHestNuT Street PENNA. 
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Cards, cire nt Yo Ge) newspaper. Press #5. 
ea « rae Larger $18, Save money. gs pereteare, big 

MS profit. All easy, rulessent. Write factory for 
ROS pre 88 catalog. type, paper. 


ete. 
2 iene PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


















U.S. Government Depts. Have Adopted | No Strings 
Ha tL 


THE KLIP BINDER | No Wires 
H.H. BALLARD, - Pittsfield, Mass. | No Bother 


sees" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, with 
Many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. Allabout Ineubators a: ow to 
Operate them. All pes poultry houses and 
how to build them, It's really an encyclopedia 
of chickendom. You need it. Priee only 15ets. 
























Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 691 ,FREEPORT, ILL. 





SOME ARTISTIC PEOPLE 


owning a very picturesque large suburban prope 
Greater New York, overlooking Ocean, would like ne 


from other refined people who would appreciate excellent 
lots as low as $250. On very easy terms. Greatest invest- 


ment ever offered. WILLIAM K. PLATT, 


277 Broadway, New York City 


100 FOR 15 CENTS ' 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara and yo 
will receive asample box of a caloneehehé & yor lineman 6 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 











Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street 
By Amos R, Wells. A forceful and stirring story 


that | has taken high rank in the reli igious field. Illus 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Funk Wagnalls Come 








pany, "44-60 East 23rd Street, New York City. 








on gvery package 
DIET FOR 
Ovseeetics 


| snp OBESITY 


he book 


or sample, write the manufacturers. 

“IT am so pleased with your Flour that I am recom. 

mending it to all my patients especially to those suffer. 

ing from nervous prostration, liver and kidney affec. 

tions. I think t the finest article of food for invalids I 
w of.” Y. L., M.D., LL. D., Detroit, Mich, 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, W.Y.,U.S.A. 






{profit of $450,000 for the same period in| 


1907. In the second half of last year, 
however, the net earnings were $310,000. 


It remains to be added that, even this 
sum was only 61 per cent. of the net earn- 


ings for the same period in 1907, and 76 


per cent. of the same period in 1906. 


THE INCREASE IN STOCKHOLDERS 


The recent financial depression has called 
attention anew to the great number of 
stockholders in public corporations doing 
business in this country. There has been 
a large increase in the number since the 
panic of 1907. Approximately there are 
NOW 2,000,000 such stockholders. The 
railroads alone have on their roads more 
than 500,000 who share in the $300,000,000 
distributed each year in dividends on the 
various lines. The Pennsylvania road has 
60,000 stockholders of whom nearly one- 
half, or 28,000, are women. Mr. Harri- 
man’s two great lines, the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific, have a total of 30,000 
|stockholders; the Atchison 25,000; the 
|New York Central, 22,000; St. Paul, 10,- 
000; Erie, 10,000, and the Pullman Com- 
pany, 13,000. Of corporations other than 
railroads may be named the United States 
Steel Trust, which has 110,000 stockhold- 
ers, of which number 35,000 are workmen 
employed in its shops. The American 
Sugar has 22,000; the Bell Telephone, 
24,000; Amalgamated Copper, 18,000; 
Smelters, 10,000; and the Standard Oil, 
51500. 

A writer in The Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia who uses these facts in a 
recent article finds that the average hold- 
ing in the stocks above mentioned is 85 
shares and the average income per stock- 
holder from these stocks is $580. During 
the past few years, the number of persons 
holding lots of five or ten shares has grown 
enormously, and these holders ‘ have be- 
come a big factor in the stock situation.”’ 
The writer affirms that corporations are 
glad to have a great many small stock- 
holders, for it ““shows that the people have 


confidence in them.”’ 


RAILWAY BUILDING IN 1908 


A compilation has been made by the 
Railway Age Gazette of the building opera- 
tions of railways for 1908. The figures 
show a substantial increase, but ** the sur- 


you| prizing thing is the amount of mileage 


built.” The writer says: 


‘‘In 1907, according to the best obtain- 
able statistics gathered from all the rail- 
way companies in the United States, ap- 
proximately 5,212 miles of new main track 
were laid, while a similar record for 1908 
shows 3,214 miles, a decrease of 1,998 
miles, or 38.3 per cent. The 1908 record 
is the Bead | since 1904, when 3,832 miles 
were laid. The mileage built in 1904 
showed a falling off of 1,320 miles, or 32.2 
per cent., from 1903. It is rather inter- 
esting to note that for each fifth year since 
1893 the mileage record has been a little 
over 3,000 miles. In 1894 there were 

1,760 miles of new main track Jaid, a de- 
crease of 1,264 miles, or 41.7 per cent., 


from the mileage built in 1893. This par- 





this year. Not until 1898, when 3,265 
miles were laid, did the record again reach 











allels closely the percentage of decrease | 








Have You A 
FirstClass Farm 
For Sale 





A rich, fertile tract 
of land with well con- 


structed buildings ? 
The 200,000 men 


of means who subscribe 
for this magazine, have 
always been unusually 
responsive to the an- 
nouncements of farms 
which have appeared 
in our: Real Estate 
Department. 


Send us a description 
of your place and let us 
submit attractive adver- 
tising copy for your ap- 
proval. 


And be sure to in 
clude in your description, 
the number of rooms in 
the house, the number 
and kind of outbuildings, 
how the farm is watered 
and fenced, and how 
far it is from the railroad 
station. Most important 
of all, tel) us what crops 
you raise and how heavy 
they are. 


We can open up at a 
very limited cost, a field 
for the sale of high-class 
country property which 
is as broad as the nation. 
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that of 1893, showing a drag of five years 
following that panic. 
The greatest decrease was in States east 


of the Mississippi, where it was about 59 
al cent., while in States west of that | 


river the decrease was only 38 per cent. | 
The writer presents as follows a table of 


mileage built during the last sixteen years: 


BOOS v-5 ceive w enw ees 3i0ZG TQ. oc ee ewcevee 5,368 
RBOM sco cana yes e T7100 WOR. vreverevecs 6,026 
BNE oot ote ai Sin a oe ee RAMOS os oes Se 5,652 
BRNO a2 a ioinsl's, dole tho" ateed MED MONS alan s soo ge ee ane 3,832 
BROT sens 50d ae 8 BXOG WOOSc 66.0405 404505 4,388 
cl Eee ee ene SADE TOODs 60:06 008 sisiess 5,623 
oe Arena eepep arene yO RR reer 5,212 
ROOD ince coe a4 0 pine 4894 1908... .. cee eens 3,214 


MORE IDLE CARS 


A considerable factor in the recent rise 


in prices on the stock exchanges was the | 


decrease in the number of idle railway 
cars. On April 19, 1908, the number had 
reached its maximum for the period since 
the panic of October, 1907, the figures be- 
ing for that date, 403,338. A decline then 
set in slowly, and on October 30, the total 
of idle cars had reached a minimum record 
for this period of depression, 
being 100,073. 

Since October 30, the movement has 
been the other way. The increase, how- 
ever, was not notably great, until the re- 
turns came in for January 6, when it 
appeared that the net surplus had risen 
to 332,515, Which is declared to be the 
greatest increase for a single fortnight 
since the panic of October, 1907. 

It would require only 10,000 more idle 
cars to reach the number that were idie in 
January of last year, when the country 


the figures 


was probably at the lowest point in busi- | {f 
The following table pre- | 


ness depression. 
sents the fortnightly reports since Decem- 


ber 11, 1907 


Surplus. Shortage. Net sur, 
BRUDLY O565 060. crow 333,019 $06 =. 332,513 
December Berea aie 222,077 1,019 221,058 
December 9.......005 175,043 1,879 174,064 | 
November 25........ 132,829 9,210 123,619 | 
prowemiber £1... <<... 121,174 11,659 109,515 
OGtObeT 40 ci cans es 10,912 10,839 100,073 
es 7 115,036 13,199 101,837 
September 3o0........ 133,792 8,114 125,678 
September 16........ 173,587 2,935 170,652 
September 2......... 222,632 1,413 221,214 
TO A eee 153,003 854 253,199 
INGO, sichia poss 281,621 635 280,936 
AAC ear 308 680 509 - 3OR, 171 
SS eae 518 303,042 
eS een 313,398 451 312,847 
NMS TO. cc cereeces 349,994 427 349,507 
RUBE So aeas cokisro «06 see. 125 381,779 
May 13 - + +404,534 159 494,375 
April 19 ++ 413,005 167 413,338 
POG Tos 5.0. os 2 SUID 246 375,024 
MEME Mciesxe yao as os 306,507 528 3°5,979 
March 18 mere 1,007 296,035 
March 4............+3%4,992 1,619 313,273 
Pepraarcy £9... =<. +. 32,513 1,249 321,264 || 
PODLUBry $5666 6030s 343,928 1,100 342,828 
January 22.......... 342,580 938 341,842 
Dg - 341,763 653 341,110 
1907 
December 11.........119,339 4,520 114,819 





A Safe Statement.—Miss Bacon—‘‘Wasn't it 


Admiral Porter who said, ‘Take no quarter from the 
enemy’?’’ 


Mr. Laxe—''Naw, it couldn't have been; or, if 
it was, he's the only porter that ever said such a 


thing.” — Truth, 
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WILLIAM R.COMPTON COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
TAX BONDS IN) FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITIES 


FoR nearly twenty years we have supplied the wants of a large list of conservative 
We now have customers in thirty-one states buying of us, annually, 


investors. 


millions of dollars of securities. 


IN OUR WHOLE HISTORY WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR FOR A 
With this record behind us we have confidence in our 


ability as Investment Bankers and feel that our judgment can be worth something to 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 


you in making your selection of investments. 


Our extensive ownership of high class securities affords you a wide list from which 


to make your choice. 
The interest yield on Municipals ranges from 


3.75% to 57% 


In addition to our large list of Municipals we offer some choice issues of TAX BONDS, 
lrrigation Bonds and Southern and Western School Bonds yielding from 


514% to 


An example at the present moment is a portion o an issue 


6% CAREY ACT GOLD BONDS SECURED BY FARM MORTGAGE LIENS, PAY- 
N YEARS AND DENOMINATIONS $100, $500 
AND $1,000. OFFERED AT PAR AND INTEREST FOR ANY MATURITY. 


Write today for complete information concerning this and other attractive offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


ABLE IN FROM FIVE TO TE! 


229 Merchants-Lacliede Building 


6. 





Address 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























REALTY 


MORTGAGE BOND CO. 








Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


Send postal today for book telling about this 





Company’s 


6% MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by frst mortgages on improved 


Farm Lands 


Ifyou have money on deposit, or if you contem- 
plate paaae & a bank account, you will 
bei 





and safe method. 


REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO, 


$22 Security Building Minneapolis, Minn. 











Advertisements by Phone 


Every time that prospective customer uses the 
telephone he is told your advertising story by 
the Automatic Telephone Card Index the most 
convenient phone index ever invented. Thou- 
sands of business men have paid 50 cents each 
for them. We’ll supply them in quantities, 

With your ad on the front, at so reasonable a 
figure you can GIVE them toa selected list of de- 


sirable customers. We have many other unique 






 E. J. 








Gur First Mortgages on Improved Farms afford 


unquestioned security for money. Please write 
for booklet ‘‘A’’ and list of securities. 





advertising novelties— the kind that’s kept. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Utica Aluminum and Novelty Works 
335 Bleecker Street, 


Bs Utica, N. Y. 








LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


or Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Derby Desk 


has achieved a reputation by the same sterling qualities, and 


today it leads the world as the recognized standard of excellence. 


We intend to maintain this reputation and prestige. 


Derby Office Furniture 


is honestly constructed of selected, thoroughly seasoned lumber by 
skilled artisans only and under rigid inspection. This honesty 


ly guaranteed 
not to shrink, warp, crack or split. [t pays to invest in a desk of 


extends to the smallest details. Our goods are ful 


staunch character and rea) worth. 


Our specialty is choice mahogany—none better. Our line of 
Desks, Tables, Chairs, Wardrobes, etc., in various woods and 


designs, will suit every purs¢ and preference. Shipments made 


on short notice. 


Bankers and office outfitters generally will save time and money 
and secure harmony of effect by allowing us to design and furnish 


their entire office equipment. 


We invite a critical inspection of our furniture. Our dealer in 
‘our town will show you the points of superiority of the Derby 
ifustrated catalogue 2905 or we will 


k. He will furnish you il 


send you one. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DERD 





“Honest Abe” Lincoln | 


won this sobriquet by honesty, stability of character and true worth. 
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Rate for advertisements under this he: ading 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


HOW ‘TO “MAKE A GOOD INCOME ON 
& sma)) investment in Automatic Cigar 

Vending Machines is tok 
ments in Munsey’s, McClure’s and Argosy 
for March and the April Cosmopolitan, We 
wi)) pay your rai)road fare to St. Lonis and 
back home again, if, after making a thor- 
ough Sey Autheattion: at our factory, you do 
not find that our machines are exactly as 
we represent them to be. Write today for 
booklet and complete informatio 

THE INTE RN2 ATIONAL VE NDING MA- 
CHINE CO., 227 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE START YOU in ao permanent busi- 
ness with us and furnish everything. Full 
course of instruction free. We are manu- 
facturers and have a new plan in the Panett 
order Large profits. Small capital. 
You pay us in three inonths and make big 
profit. References given. Sworn state- 
me ne 


JASE MANUFACTURING co. 
igi Pe i Building, Buffalo, N. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Average sales, the last four years, $27,000. 
Property and stock worth about $16,508). On 

ig 4° R x ean’ inte -rurban line. Terms 
Cash. 8S : CKLER, Parker, Ind. 


x. 





FOR SALE-Stock, fixtures and unex- 
pired lease of paying ‘drug store in fashion- 
able section of baltimore. 

THOMAS HOWARD EMBERT, Attorney, 
838-40-40 a Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


CHANCE for partner who can_ invest 
eg: $2000 in a Aen yielding quick and 
re return na 


a END icoTT, 


IFE 


ress 
507 Columbus Ave., 


L INSURANCE POLICIES PUR- 
CHASED. I pay more than the Companies* 
Circulars free. Wm, L. Rhodes, Life Ins’ 
Lawyer, 1429 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT | 


Bargains; Rebuilt Reming- 
ali makes) $18 to 
Consolidated 


Est’ d 25 Years. 


Clearance Sale: 
tons, Underwoods, Vlivers; 

$39; shipped allowing tria). 
Typewriter Exch., 245 B’way. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


“ENL ARGEMENTS for Den Decorations 
vecia) —Two Sin. x 10 in. enlargements for 
swith order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. 

stamp. ROBT. L. JOHNSON, 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Sp 


z. 7 


| 


Regular price list 2c | 


PATE NT YOUR IDE AS. $8, 500 offered for 
one inyention. Book ‘ ‘How to Obtain a) 
Patent” and ‘‘What to Invent” sent free 
Send rough sketch for free report_as to 
patentability. Patent obtained or Fee re- 


turned. We advertise your patent for sale | 


at our expense. Established 16 years 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Atty 
1013 F, St., Ww ashington, D, C. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Invention-. 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co.. 849 **F."" Washington. 





PATENTS THAT PAY. _PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘‘Fortunes in 
Patents— What and How to Invent’’; &4- 
page Guide Book. Free search of the 

-at Ot. \aaacieae E. E. VROOMAN, 

1106 F S Washington, D.C. 





MASON, FENWICK & LAW RE NCE, Eat. 

ent Lawye rs, Washington, D. ( 

Established 47 years. Best referen es erms 

moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 

fulin selecting | an B attorney. Write us. 
PATENTS that PROTECT—QOur three 

books for inventors — on receipt of six 

cents Stamps RS8.& A. LACEY, 

ooms 18 to 28 Foot od ide 

Washington. D. C. Established 1868. 





HELP —— 


WANTED.—Rai)way Mai) Clerks, Customs 
Clerks, Clerks at Washington. Commence- 
ment Salary $800.00. Many March examina- 
tions. Candidates prepared free. Write for 
schedule. KRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. B 64, Rochester, N. Y. 


Permanent Income made by selling our 
[dentification Insurance Credentials, Lib- 

eral Commissions. irgin territory open 
for you. > today. Pontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn St., € Chicago. 

AGENTS. —Portrait 3 35e, E 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 2d¢, views le 
30 days credit. Samples and Cata)ogne free. 

CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO 

290-15 W. Adams St.. 





LEARN to Write Advertisements by Mail. 

You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. | 

Send for FREE prospectus. Page- Davis Co., | 
Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave., hicago. 


| 
{ 
\ 


F 


F 
is 


Frames lic. | 


Chicago | 


| 
\ 
| 


| able. 


} cime 8 Square Automobile THES RAC, s Bu)- 


75 cents per tine | ( Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





AVTOMOBILES 


MUSICAL 





OVER 300 AUTOS ON SALE. We have 


PIANOS BEST TONED AND 


Woew and used cars on our floors here now; | Most © SUCCESSFUL, EST’D 40 years, 


\ 
= 
| 


by far the largest display of used cars in 
) this country ; from $150 up to $5,000. As the 
| te argest dealers in new and _ used cars, we 
get the best offers in used cars and our 
prices are such that you often save 25% on 
new cars and get used cars from 50% to 75% 
off original cost. Get our big monthly bar- 
gain Bulletin, number 126, known as the 


32 pages illustrated. eee 
AUTOM 1OBIL E COMPANY, 
44th Street, New York City; 1332 | u ichigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 1). 


Books AND PUBLICATIONS 


KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN—Asvad’s | 
Adjustable Book Covers (one piece). Paper 
%e Doz. Cloth $1.00 Doz, For all 12 mo. 
sizes. At sanlene Sere or mai)ed on 

®: 


receipt of Rs: e ) 
a Agents Wanted. 








Hoboken, 


Socialism inev itable. Know why ? Read 
The Socia ist its’? 5U cent “Common Sense 
or Socialism’’ $1. Both postpaid $1.35. 


S. A. BLOCH, 681 D Oakley Ave., Chicago. 





vaameaatied AND POULTRY 


HE NDERSON’S SEEDS FREE. To in- 
troduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, **‘Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 en- 
gravings, devoted to vegetables and flowers, 
we will send free to everyone mentioning 
this magazine and se nding 10cents in stamps 
the catalogue and our famous 50 cent Hen- 
derson collection of flower and garden seeds. 
Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing” which the Jate Peter Hender- 
son considered the most valuable article he 
ever wrote. PETER HE NDERSON & CO 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York Cits: 


FOR THE HOME 





Vv "VIRGINI A COUNTRY, oe RE D BS ae 
one year old (8 > 
FORE ST HOME. ¥ ARM 


PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
FOR WOMEN 


SHOPPING 
carefully, prudently done by expert shopper, 
Nocharge. Send formonthly fashion letter 
and references. Box 192, Literary Digest. 


MINIATURES 


Miniature Portraits, Ivory or Porcelain, 
painted from any pictul re. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 18 years’ experience. Prices reason- 
A. Wilsey Partrick, 18 Pier St., Yonkers, N.Y. 











be 
mel 
| 


Recent’ }mprovements give greatest reso- 
nance, Sold direct. = agents. Senton trial 
—freight paid; first, last and all the time 
by us—to show our faith in our work, If 
you want 8 good piano, you save $id5—S0. 
Jery easy terms. Slightly used ‘’ high- 
grades,” 1 Steinway, 3 Chickerings, etc., $75 
up- Taken in exchange for improved Wing 
pianos—thoroughly refinished. Send for 
bargain list. You should have anyway — 
ook of Complete Information about 
Pianos.”’ 152 pages. N. ¥Y. World says: 
book of educational interest everyone 
should have.’’ ag Ge meg a oon the 
old house of Wi ~ est 18th 
Street, New York 





A TREBLE SERVICE—Hope Music Stand. 
Consisting of Stand, Case and Music Folio, 
All in one roll when closed, convenient to 
carry, $3 Hope Music Stand Oo. 

Mashapaug Street, rovidence. &. m. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


M ANUSC RIPTS REVISED AND PLACED 

WITH PUBLISHER. Write, 
LITERARY BUREAD, 

64 Fort Green Place, rooklyn, 








nm. %. 


¥ ACTS, arguments, briefs for debates, 
Outlines, literary, historica] and scientific 
materia) for club Pepers, orations and 


essays. Department 

Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 
ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED. with or 

without music, for new Song book, Also 


Short Stories with moral. 
Rev. W. L. PRICE 








Newport, N. Y. 





Authors’ manuscripts wanted in every 
branch of literature. For publication in 
TUES form. YOCHRANE PUBLISH- 


Co., 151 A pane Bldg., New York City. 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the t safest investments today. They improve 

with age and are not affected by trusts or 
== Much better than Savings Banks. 
| Dbtainable from $500.00 upwards. Get posted 

Vrite for free sample copy. Addres® 
| BONDS AND MORTGAGES, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. It tells all about them. 








HORSES, CARRIAGES, ETC. 


FORSALKE. One straight front Brougham 
and one Panelboot Victoria made by Dem- 
arest, New York. Used only season and as 
good as new. Original cost $2600.00, will sell 
entire outtit for $850.00 

Atlanta, Ga. 








JOHN M. SMITH, 


ET THIS $1200.00 NEXT MONTH! 


WHAT A BLESSING TO ALWAYS HAVE MONEY IN. ABUNDANCE. 


You can, 
it’s easy. 


Hundreds Getting Rich 


the “N Way.” 


Said to be world’s greatest 
and surest money maker, 


One man actually made $1281.00 IN ONE MONTH, $51.50 IN 15 . gd 00 IN 8 DAYS. Not a fairy tale, fake or 


humbug, but absolutely true— 


how this invention has made, is making thousands of dollars for others: 


Does 


CENTRA 


AYS,”’ 


AUTOMATIC 
APPLICATOR 


$1200 Monthly ‘ 
INTEREST YOU? ever_sold. 


writes C. D. Rasp, Wis. 


catches the eye. 
man that can’t sell 
ae bo .00 DAIL 


Nothing like it. 


or sponges—no plumbing. 
mighty—carried in grip. 








Sold 15 one afternoon,” 


»’ writes J. Sevegne, 


ERS. 


sworn statement, New, wonderful discovery. Causing great enthusiasm. 


SELL 8 OUT OF 10 HOUSES,’ writes Wm. Maroney, Okla. 


our outfit couldn’t sell bread in a famine, send 48 more,” writes J. B. Cashman, Minn. 


Readers, listen, see, read 


“My sales $1281.00 one month, $1118 00 another. Best thing SWORN STATEMENT BY 
Not one complaint from 2000 customers.” 
“SOLD $2212,00 IN 2 WEEKS. Not one dissatisfied user,” writes Korstad & Mercer, Minn. 
“Canvassed 60 PEOPLE—GOT 55 ORD!) 

“Enclosed order for $115.00 FIRST DAY’S WORK. Best thing I ever worked,” 
apparatus finest thing. 


M. G. STONEMAN, MONT. 


“My sales $1680.00 IN 73 


Sold $320.00 in 16 days,’’ writes W. H. Reese, Pa. 
writes L. H. Langley, N. D. 
writes Miss Eva Edwards, Nev,, after ordering 73, 
EEKLY for three months, undoubtedly best line on market,” writes J. W. Beem, Kas. 

Don’t want anything better. 


“Everybody thinks 
“T averaged $164.25 
“Finest seller I ever oe 
“ 


= 8 
DREDS MEN AND WOMEN TELL OF WONDERFUL SUCCESS equipping town and farm homes with 


$5.00. 


popular, easiest, quickest, surest selling household article going. 


Let us give you an appointment worth $40.00 to $60.00 weekly 


plus freedom from drudgery, long hours, wage earning, bossism, job hunting. We want more AGENTS, SALESMEN, 
MANAGERS, either sex, at home or traveling, all or spare time to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents. 
Hustlers getting rich, EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. Simply supply enormous demand already made—that’s 
all, Every customer anxious to boost your business. No easier, quicker, certain way to make money. Exciting 
business—big profits—popular goods, guaranteed by an old reliable $50,000.00 house—absolutely no com- 
petition—exclusive WEN SE uo we and assistance. 

CREDIT Giv NO MONEY-—only your name and address on a postal card 


“SEE IT. ENERGIZE.” 
Sec. view Comb. Portable 
and Bathroom Outfit. 


N-SEN 
preatent a ged 
fs “MM F oO 


boy ag for world’s 


THE ALLEN 


ys valuable booklets, ao 
INVESTIGATE. _ MEET 


MFG. CO. 


plan, 
HAT FA 


216 ALLEN BLDG, 


Think of it! 
So energizes water that 1 gallon does more than tub full old way 


Allen’s Portable Bath Apparatus. 50,000 already sold. Acknowledged best thing ever happened for humanity. 
Gives every home a modern bath room for only 
Used wherever water in any form exists. 
cleansing, friction, massage, shower baths altogether or separately. 
5 minute operation. Only clean, running water touches body—no immersion. No tubs, buckets, bowls, wash-rags 

Insures cleanliness without drudgery—prolongs life—prevents disease. 
Endorsed by famous Battle Creek Sanitarium and other celebrated authorities. 


Costs nothing to operate. 
Gives 


Cleanses almost automatically. Makes bathing 


Small but 
Most 


weet of phenominal success— 


How. 
“TOLEDO. OHIO. 
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